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HOME AFFAIRS-LAST YEAR AND THIS. 

« Lr the dead Past bury its dead”’ is a sentiment to act 
upon which, were that always practical, would, perhaps, be 
more pleasant than profitable. There are probably few of 
us who would not be glad to forget much of the past—if we 
could; and there was certainly a good deal connected with 
Home Affairs during last year the remembrance of which 
many porsons would find it convenient to ignore. But 
oblivion is not possible, for the Past, though dead, rarely 
consents to be buried; and it would not be profitable, even 
if it were possible, for out of that same dead Past light may 
be evolved for guidance in the Present and Future. The 
events of one period in a nation’s life often beget work, 
as they furnish themes for refiection, in subsequent epochs ; 
and therefore we propose to review Home Affairs during 
last year, and see what influence they are likely to exercise 
in this—what legacies the old year has bequeathed to the 
new. 


Politics, as embodied in the proceedings of Parliament, as | was done by Parliament in 1871. We say “ political work,” 
naturally claim primary attention from us now as did France | because politics almost exclusively absorbed attention during 
last week. With those proceedings great dissatisfaction was | the Session. There was the University Tests Abolition, 
expressed, and not altogether without reason, though we | nominally an educational, but really a political, question, for 
cannot help thinking that the dissatisfaction was to some | in it were involved the rights of important sections of the 
extent simulated, and in a still larger degree unwarranted. | community. The same may be said of Army reform, for the 
Small good would be done by going in detail over the events | struggle over the abolition of purchase was substantially a 
of last Session, and still less by fighting its battles o'er | struggle for the destruction of a class monopoly and the in- 
again. So it may be at once admitted that much valuable } stitution, so far as an important branch of the public service 
time was wasted by Parliament—and that it was wasted is | is concerned, of equality among citizens. As for the Ballot, 
just one of the things which some people would probably | that was a political question, pure and simple. These were the 
like to forget, or to have forgotten; then a great deal | three great questions of the Session; and, curiously enough, 
more was proposed to be done than was, or could have | each of them left remanents—matters have arisen out 
been, accomplished; and not a few of the projects | of them that have yet to be discussed and settled. Opening up 
submitted were so crude and _ ill-digested, both in | the educational arrangements of the Universities naturally led 
principle and detail, as to render their rejection a ; to an inquiry as to the funds available for instruction at those 
thing more to be desired than their adoption. But, not- | institutions, and their application. Hence the Commission 
withstanding all deficiences, a fair stroke of political work about to be instituted to investigate the matter, and it is to 
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be hoped the Commissioners, whoever they may be, will do 
their work thoroughly when they are about it. ‘The ballot, 
question was merely suspended, and must come prominently 
to the fore early next Session. 

Of Army reform, abolition of purchase was only the be- 
ginning, and the work must be continued till completed, 
though its completion will probably devolve more upon our 
administrators than our legislators; and for that reason it 
would have been better, perhaps, if the latter had under- 
taken the work ad initio, seeing that abolition of purchase 
itself was ultimately made a matter of administrative 
action, With the ground cleared for operations—with 
real reforms made possible—- Mr, Cardwell ought to 
be able to give the country, in course of time, 
what she has never had heretofore a thoroughly 
efficient Army, though, necessarily, a small one as 
compared with those of most great European Powers, 
The raw material’of the British Army has always, and is 
now, inferior to none in the world, Our soldiers have ever 
been the bravest of the brave, and by stubborn valour have 
oft made good the defects of their organisation, and would 
no doubt do so to some extent still. But warfare is now as 
much a matter of skill as of courage, if not more so; and 
skill is precisely the quality that could not be secured under 
the system of oflicering the Army which has hitherto 
obtained in England. This was made suiliciently evident 
during the maneuvres near Aldershott last autumn, The sol- 
diers there engaged were universally acknowledged to be 
all that could be wished; whereas the oflicers, especially in 
the higher ranks, were as universally acknowledged to | 
be about all that could not be wished. ‘The Secretary for | 
War and the Commander-in-Chief, whoever they may be, 


must in future change all that, and, by instituting a thorough 
system of, professional training, make the oflicers as com- 
petent to, lead as the rank and file are good for following. 
Mere valour in officers and men has enabled the British 
Army to achieve great things; and, given skill combined 
with valour, we may confidently expect our troops to be | 
equal to all or anything that may be required of them. | 
But, as the art of war now stands, skill we must have; and 
to give us that is the object at which those responsible for | 
the efficiency of the Army must aim. 

Of some other measures proposed or passed during last 
Session a word or two only is necessary at present. The 
Act relieving lodgers’ goods from liability to be seized by 
the chief landlord for rent due by the intermediate | 
tenant removed one piece of the absurdly one-sided 
system of law which originated in the times when 
landlords were the chief, if not the sole, legislators; but 
there is more work to be done in the same direction still. The 
law of hypothec, the game laws, the impediments to the 
transfer of land, and the distinctions made between offences 
against property and against the person—all the outcome of 
propertied-men legislation—must each come under review 
ere long, and be either greatly modified or altogether re- 
pealed, Readjustment of local taxation, and rearrangement 
ot control over that taxation and its expenditure, also require 
looking to; and with that object we may expect the reintro- 
duction of Mr, Goschen’s Local Taxation and Local Manage- 
ment Bills, but, we hope, more fully digested and more 
thoroughly adapted to existing circumstances, Sanitary 
reform is one feature of this matter that demands special 
and immediate attention, which we earnestly trust it will 
receive, even though some political questions—such, for in- 
stance, as the adaptation of the House of Lords to the wants | 
of the times, important.as that matter is—should be 
left in abéyance for a while, Weare not of those who think | 
political discussions, in Parliament or out of it, ought to be 
eschewed ; for we hold that a people is in a bad way whom | 
politics cease to interest. _ But social questions merit atten- 
tion too, and of social questions none are so important as 
those which relate to the health of the community. Igno- | 
rance of sanitary laws, and consequent dirt and disease, are | 
the great social curses in Great Britain just at present ; ‘and 
no higher or more beneficent task could a legislator set him- 
self, than that of routing out these pests. ‘The liquor-traffic 
war will no doubt be renewed this year, but, we hope, un- 
encumbered with some of Mr, Bruce's fantastic proposals of 
last Session, It is desirable to diminish drunkenness, and 
with that object to reduce the facilities for drinking; but 
these objects ought to be pursued in a rational way, and 
so as not to inflict injustice on anyone. Whatever 
the teetotallers may think, the publican and his cus- 
tomers are citizens, and have their rights; and what is, 
perhaps, as much to the purpose, they are in a position to 
defend themselves, as certain recent election contests have 
shown. Legislation on this matter, therefore, must be both 
cautious and fair, or it will fail, and deservedly. The ‘ Pro- 
hibitive-Permissive"’ nostrum is as unjust as it would, we | 
verily believe, prove abortive. Mor one thing, no local clique 
has a right to tyrannise over a whole district, as the friends 
of Prohibitive-Permission openly proclaim their intention of 
doing—if they can; and we are fully persuaded, moreover, 
that their nostrum would fail precisely where there is most 
need for its success. It would be an easy thing, for instance, 
te obtain a local vote for the suppression—or nearly so— 
of all public-houses in Belgravia and Tyburnia; but how 
would such a scheme fare in Whitechapel or the Seven 
Dials? here, undoubtedly, the publicans would be too 
strong for the tectotallers, and would rout them utterly 
in a counting. of noses, or even in a vote by rate- 
payers; and yet it is precisely in those poor districts 
where a reduction of drinking facilities is most required. 
But, after all, no means will so effectually cripple the liquor 
trade as those which tempt men away from the public-house ; 
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and of these means the chief is to render people’s homes 
wholesome, happy, and attractive, which they are not now; 
and the friends of sobriety should devote their energies to the 
devising of such means, and not to the application of com- 
pulsion, which never will succeed, and never ought to do so. 
The past year has been one of great and general prosperity 
in this country, and the result has been a universal demand 


on the part of labour for improvements in its condition—a 


’ 


demand which has generally been attended with succes 


and rightly so. ‘The time was propitious, and the advan- | 


tages claimed by the working classes, as a rule, were 
reasonable. In almost every branch of industry either 
the hours of labour have been reduced or the wages 
paid have been increased: thus giving the hand- 
worker that share in the profits of his industry to which the 
circumstances of the country fairly entitled him. 
this state of things will continue, not merely in 1872, but per- 
manently ; and that there will ever be increased and increas- 
ing profits to divide between capital and labour, in which case 
we may be sure that labour, in virtue of the laws that govern 
its purchase and sale, will continue to secure its legitimate 
share. But should a change take place, should a season of 
adversity succeed one of prosperity, we trust working men 
will understand how to accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances; and, if a surrender of some portion of the advan- 
tages now gained be necessary, that they will accept the 
inevitable, and make the surrender with a good grace; in 
other words, that they will not offer a resistance that must 
be as futile as costly. As arule, the old rate of wages has 
been retained for the reduced nwmber of hours worked. 
That advantage was secured for workmen by the prosperous 
state of trade and the consequent active demand for labour; 
and it is highly desirable that the true source of the benefit 
should be understood and the real basis on which the 
rests acknowledged. Shortened working 
hours may probably become a permanent institution; but 
the rate of remuneration, depending, as it does, on fluctuating 
conditions, can never attain the position of a fixed quantity. 
It must vary—increase or diminish—with changing circum- 
stances, over which neither employers nor employed have 
control, and it is well that both should distinctly understand 
this, and govern their action accordingly. 

Some other matters connecting the old year with the new 
suggest themseves for comment, but we have exhausted our 
space, and must forbear. One controversial legacy—that 
touching education—is dealt with in some of its phases else- 
where; and the others will keep. We may just add, how- 
ever, a word of congratulation for Ireland, on which a 
brighter day appears about to dawn. ‘The operation of 
the Land Act is producing most beneficial results. Tenants 
in large numbers are becoming owners of their holdings, 
and thus a class of yeomen-proprietors is growing up, 
composed of men who have something to lose by turmoil, 
and whose care for their own interests will consequently 
become the best guarantee for the preservation of peace 
and quietness, and the development of industry and thrift. 
Tiiat is a prospect which must gladden all honest hearts. 


“THE BELLS,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Tue ‘Juif Polonais’? of MM, Erckmann-Chatrian may be 
counted among the most successful of the recent pieces which have 
raised the little Parisian Théatre de Cluny to the popular position 
it now maintains. Of this dramatic study, as the authors modestly 
entitle it, two versions have recently been given in England. The 
first, by Mr. Burnand, produced at the Alfred Theatre, departed 
widely from the original, changing the motive of the story and 
altering its catastrophe. A second, by Mr. Leopold Lewis, entitled 
“The Bells,’’ which has been runving for some weeks at the 
Lyceun, is a pretty faithful translation. Few stories grimmer and 
more gruesome than that of ** The Bells’’ have been put upon the 
stage. It is a ons-part piece, moreover; the interest centring in 
the principal character to such an extent that the other person- 
ages of the play seem little more than shadows. So great, how- 
ever, is the hold it. takes upon the audience, and so powerful the 
spell exercised over the feelings, that all defects are forgotten, and 
the whole ranks among the works which dwell on the memory and 
will not be dismissed. * 

Mathias, a retired innkeeper, has on his mind the memory of a 
fearful crime. Years ago, on a bleak night, when the ground 
was thickly covered with snow, a Polish Jew arrived at his house, 
and, after partaking of a hurried supper, departed to continue his 
journey. He had shown, however, his possession of a sum of 
money large enough to arouse the cupidity of Mathias, whose 
affairs were at that time in adesperatec ndition, Taking advan- 
tage of a short cut across the fields, the invkeeper got in front of 
his late guest and knocked out his brains with anaxe, A lime- 
kiln standing near disposed of the body and the implement with 
which the murder was committed, and the snow, thickly: falling, 
covered up the footsteps. No trace, accordingly, of the deed that 
had been done could be found. Fifteen years have elapsed since 
the murder ; and Mathias, with whom things have prospered, aud 
who is now Burgomaster of his native town, would be happy but 
for his ill dreams and for the noise of the jingling of the bolls of a 
qneh which continually ringsin his cars at unpropitious moments, 
in make assurance doubly sure, he arranges a wedding between his 
b 


Q hter Annette and Christian, the head of the police; and he 
inds over the youpg man by a large dowry to forfeit his dreams 
of advancement, and not to seek, by any display of intelligence 
and zeal, to win promotion that will cause his removal, and so 
separate Mathias from his daughter. The true reason for this 
recaution is the desire of the criminal to keep Christian, whose 
intellect is very penetrating, from inquiring too deep'y mto the 
disappearance of the Polish Jew—an investigation for which the 
oung ollicer shows some taste. Matters are now as safe as 
Lathias can make them, and, were it not for his terrible habit of 
uttering in his sleep—when the particulars of his crime are repro- 
duced in dreams—words, the significance of which those around 
him have not guessed, he would have few fears. To prevent danger 
from this source he sleeps Dy himself in an inner room, and care- 
fully locks the door when he withdraws. The night atter his 
daughter's wedding contract has been signed he retires a little 
more discomposed than usual. The anniversary of the murder 
has arrived, the sound of bells has been constant in his ears, 
and his dreams have been of appalling vividness. To these 
causes of perturbation may be added the fact that a me:meriss 
has arrived in the town who professes to make people, while 
in ® trance, reveal the secrets of their lives. Once in bed, 
& dteam, the representation of which given before the 
audience, presents itself to him. Tle sees himself arrested tor 
murder wud put on his trial, Evidence against him there is none 
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except what he himself supplies; but his contradictions 
cannot avoid, furnish, he sees, a subject of suspicion. ’At lengt 

the mesmerist is sent for, and Mathias, dreading the influenc = 
believes him to possess, struggles terribly but vainly against 7 
power which charms him to sleep. Under mesmeric influen a 
he reveals with closest minuteness every particular of the muy ia 
then awakes from the sleep to see himself convicted on his ( — 
evidence and sentenced to death. Those who knock in the mon. 
ingat the man’s door receive no answer. They burst in the ane 
in time to see the wretched man stagger from his bed, clus.) 
ing at the imaginary rope around his throat, and to view him die 
of the fright and agony he has endured. In two resprcts "9 


Which oe 


play departs from the original, and in both respects foy th 
worse: first, in representing two visions of Mathias instead o; 
one, and, next, in taking away the significance of the dream wit! 
which the second act concludes. a 


AN EARTHQUAKE AND HUBRICANE IN ENGLAND,—About fire o', 
on Thursday morning slight shocks of earthquake were distinctly 
reveral parts of Sheffield. At and abont that time a heavy thane 
with extremely vivid lightning, and accompanied by violent wind 
passed over the town and di-trict, Some persons resident in ibe 
western portion of the town state that they were sensibly lifted in 
beds by the shocks, During a fearful thunderstorm the same n 
Mary’s Church, Higher Crumsall, near Manchester, was struck b 
and fired, The Manchester brigade endeavoured, without succes 
the flames, which destroyed the whole of the interior of the buik The 
storm was one of the heaviest which has visited Manchester for some \ eur 
At Hanley there was a tremendous thunderstorm from four to five o'¢loc\:, 
followed by a hurricane and hailstorm, ‘The country was white as wi) 
snow. Much damage has been done, 

SCIENCE AND POLITICS.—The Paria journal, the YX. Siicle, says that 
“the President of the Republic has received an appeal from England, 
signed by well-known names in the world of science, such as tho:e of Loris 
Amberley and Hobart, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir John Rose, Messrs. Darwin, ‘1’, 
Hughes, Professor Fawcett, W. D. Christie, and many others, praying fur 
a@ commutation of sentence, or rather the pardon, of M. Elisée Reciu.. 
who was recently condemned to transportation by a Council of War at Ver- 
sailles. The petition is drawn up in very moderate terms, and requests the 
restoration to the science of the world of a man of such promise 
future as M. Elisée Ruclus. Mr. Christie, who was lately the 
Minister in Brazil, especially attests the great value of M. Reclus « 
ings. The petition conciudes with a very adroit compliment to M. Thic: 
‘Certainly,’ it says, ‘your reputation is too illustrious, your place j 
republic of letters is too eminent, to permit the transportation of ) 
Reclus, and thus to cast a stain upon the renowned literature of your grea. 
country.’” 

CATHOLICS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS.-—A singular disenssion arose a 
the Worcestershire Quarter Sessions, on Monday, on reading the reports ci 
the chaplain and Roman Catholic chaplains, Lord Lyttelton said he tc- 
lieved that, at the last sessions the Rev. Mr. Amphlets, on ecclrsia-ti 
grounde, took exception to the Rev. Mr. Vaugban, the Homan Cath 
chaplain, signing his report as ‘Catholic Chaplain,” and leaving out t 
word * Rowan.” On the present occasion he saw that Mr, Veughan bad 
simply signed his name, but in the re t he bad called the prisoners 1 7 
his charge “ Catholic prisoners.” His Lordship, on purely legal ground, 
said he believed there was nothing tojustify Mr Vangbanin signing bim«if 
*(Oatholic chaplin,’ or calling the prisoners Catholic, which wa 
according to law. The Rev. Mr. Amphiett objected to the word * Rom 
being omitted, and thought there should be 10 compromise. Bir hieuiy 
Lambert said that, after what took place at the last sessions upon this 
matter, he and the chairman conferied with the Rey, Mr, Vavgban, aii it 
was suggested, as a compromise, that the rev. gentleman should simp| 
sign his name to the report without any designation, Mr. Galton sa‘d tha 
he thought it hard to call Catholics ** Roman’ Catholics when they tou 
been deprived of Rome. After come further discus-ion, the chairman 
gested that the difficulty in the future should be got over by the adop icin 
of a form of words that would be inoffensive to both Roman Catholics aid 
Protestants. 

Tur FRENCH ACADEMY.—At the meeting of the Academy, on Saturdsy, 
to fill up the four vacant chairs, there were present twenty-nine meu.) 

M. Thiers, M. de Remusat, Minister for Foreign Affairs, anc M. Dafware, 
Minister of Justice, were among th: se who voted ; and MM, Victor teu, 
Xavier Marmier, Autran, Jules Janin, and Pore Gratry were absent, 

first election was for a successor to Montalembert, and the Duc d’Aumale 
received 28 votes, cne blank vote being recorded, For M. Villemaine’s 
chair there were three candidates—M, Littré, who obtained 17 votes; M. 
Taillandier .9; and M. de Viel Castel, 3. ‘bere were six candida or 
M, Prevost Paradol’s chair. M. Camille Rousset had 12 votes, M. de Viel 
Castel 7, M. de Mazade 3, M, de Lomenie 1, M. Taillandier 1,and M, Mary- 
Lafon, 0, The choice of a successor to Prosper Mérimés was only mi viv 
after two ballotings. At the first essay, M. Edmond About obtained |; 
votes, M. de Lomenie 13, M. de Viel Castel 2, M. de Mazade 1, and M. 
Mary-Lafon, 0. At the second ballot, M. de Lomenie received 1) vot-s, wud 
M. Edmond About 14. Previous to the election a protest in the form of a 
lengthy pampblet was distributed among the Academicians by the bi ) 
of Orleans, who, while professing the atmo-t respect for the personal c!:u- 
racter of M. Littré, declared that now, as in 1863, he opposed the admission 
into the Academy of one who in his writings was the defender of Mate- 
rialism, Atheism, and Socialism, In consequence of M. Littrc’s ele 
Monseigneur Dupanloup has resigned his seat in the Academy. 

Tub WORKING OF THE InisH LAND ACT.—The Morning Post state 
that the Irish Land Act is said to be worth forty millions st-rling to the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland. In the period commencing in January, |>\", 
and terminating in September, 1871, being two years and three quarters, 
the total number of evictions in lreland was 1053, or less than 400 in the 
year—a striking result when compared with the numbers of twenty yuars 
previously, which exceeded 60,000 annually. The first result of re: 
legislation was to check the practice of serving notices to quit, and, in 
fact, it is asserted that now scarcely any evictions take place save for non- 
payment of ren. During the same period the emigration has diminished 
in similar ratio, the numbers for these last years having been less 
than 2000 in the year, compared with the 260,000 annually which 
left the country twenty ycars ago. In the cases brought bfore 
the Land Sessions under the Act several thousands of pounrs 
have been awarded to tenants as compensation in less than hail 
of the total number brought into court. The remainder of the cases hive 
been settled ont of court, no doubt to the satisfaction of tenants, aad wii!- 
out the payment of heavy costs, Sums amounting in the aggregate t> 
£97,829 have been granted by way of loan to tenant farmers to ens le 
them to purchase the lands in thcir own occupation, and the advance «! 
some £28,000 is also under consideration. If this practice should incre 
to any great extent, as there seems good reason to anticipste will b 
case, the result must be the establishment in Ireland cf an appreciate 
number of yeomen or farmer proprictore, a class whi¢h, more than a 
other, will aesist in rendering good government secure in the coun''), 
and in cheeking noisy and unthinking agitators. ‘The-e are n> small gains 
from the conree of recént legielation for Ireland, and if so much has been 
done, it is not too much to hope that the benefits will coutinue and 
increase. 


TuE ADAMITES.—The following is an abstract of a paper read before 
the Anthropological Institute, on Monday evening, by dir. C. Scanilis'- 
Wake :—‘‘ The object of this paper is to show, by reference to evit nee 
extraneous to the Hebrew Scriptures, what peoples areentitkd to be cas 
as Adamites. The name of the primitive race from which the Chaldeans 
sprung—the Akkad ~ proves that they must be thus claved. Akkad would 
seem Lo mean ‘sonsof Ad ;’ the first sy!lable of the word being the rane 
as the Gaclic Mach or Ach. The first Babylonian dynasty of Lerosns was 
Median; and Sir Henry Rawlinson says that the mame by which 
the Medes are first noticed on the Assyrian monuments is Mad, This 
people, the initial let«r of whose mame may be treau dias a 
prefix, were doubtless the primitive stock from which tee 44 
were derived. The Medea had also the distinctive title Mur: 
and many of the Aryan peoples appear to have retained a remembrance: 
of the trad Ad. The first part of the Parsee work k « 
* The Desa ir called ‘ The Bc ok of the Great Abad'’—i.e. Poot! 
Puranus of the Hindus refer to the !egendary king, /¢ or AV 
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«d to be the enme as the Greek Actus. The privitive Ce 

ern Ea 2 was called Gaidal—i.e., the progeny of Gad o 

may be id ied with Dis, the 1 ancestor, according to 
the Ga Dis (the Greck Hades Dena’ 


Coaldeans, and may well, therefore, have been the same as the lh 
arcestor Ad. Among Hamitic peoples, the original Arab sto k 'race 
first crigin to Father Ad, who is probably referred to ulae in the t 

the Evyptian deity, At‘um. The paper also mentions certain facts show b< 
he nome of the legendary a cestor of the Adamites may be traced in 
the names of the deities of Turanianand American peoples. and al © 88.0nk 
the Polynesian Islanders, whore word for ‘spiric’ is atua, or ahud eh 
« bose Great Ancestor is called Zit ata, Dividing all the races of mavk 
according t» the simple classification of Retains, into brech)erpbal 
lichocephali, the conclusion arrived at by the paper is thet Ad was 
legendary ancestor of the former, the Adamites, therefore, em raciny 
the actually brachyeephalic peoples and those whose brachycep alirm 
been Jost by intermixtnre with the long-headed stock, The Adami'es 
ex end throughout the whole of the northern hemisphere, and are found in 
various parts of the southe.n hemisphere, on both the old and the new con- 
tinents. The names ‘Adam’ and * Eve’ were, however, merely expre:- 
sions of the philosophical notion of t cients that the male aud fema'e 
principles pervade all nature, and origing all thiegs and personificatic nt 
of the ancestral idea in relation to the human race,” 
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FRANCE. 


y animated debate took place in the Assembly, last Satur- 
“the Government bill on the Bank Act. The committee 
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ee eh the bill was referred proposed certain restrictions as to 
ue? ne of notes. The amendment was opposed by the Govern- 
te pd M. Thiers made a very energetic speech ‘in defence of 
tl “val; but he ultimately made a slight concession as to the 
Me unt of notes to be issued, and the bill was then carried. The 
in ably, on the recommendation of the Government, has rejected 
posal of M. Johnston to appoint a committee of fifteen. to 
ine the question of a modification or termination of the Com- 
bane ‘al Treaties of 1860, M. Pouyer-Quertier observed that an 
ny ortunity for an exhaustive debate would arise when the pro- 
°F] for the taxation of raw material was discussed, 
ording to custom on New-Y ear’s Day, M. Thiers, on Mon- 
day, received the Diplomatic Body. The President of the 
Republic, however, made no speech on the occasion, and 
si | ceremony Was entirely devoid of the interest which used 
to attach to the receptions under the Empire. _It was noticed 
that Count Arnim, the Prussian Minister, was not present. ‘The 
Count explains, in a letter published in the Journal Officiel, that 
jis absence arse from the fact that he is hot yet officially acere- 
aid, He assures M, Thiers that he is expressing the feelings of 
his Government in wishing him all success in the discharge of his 
jyborious and patriotic functions, Although there was a good 
deal of stir and bustle in the streets of Paris on New- Year's Day, 
+ js suid that those who knew the city in former days noticed a 
oyoat difference in ifs aspect, The desolating effects of the war 
wee only too palpably seen in poor dresses, comparatively few 
svurchases, restaurants and cafés no longer crowded to excess, 
nauxious faces among the small dealers, and the absence of novelty 
‘1 the great houses of business. The day was, however, observed 
asa general holiday, and only one paper, the Liberté, was pub- 
] shed in the evening, z : 

‘A Moderate Republican, M. Vautrain, has been brought forward 
for Paris in opposition to M. Victor Hugo. M, Vautrain says 
that in June, 1848, he defended the cause of the Republic by de- 
tending the cause of order; and that in December, 1851; he pro- 
tested against the coup-d’ état ; and throughout the whole of the 
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}imp're withdrew from public life. During the siege of Paris he | 


was Mayor of one of the arrondissements, He was afterwards 


elected President of the Council-General of the Seine and of the | 


Municipal Council of Paris. These two posts he still holds. 
M. Vautrain says that, so far from placing the Republic above 


universal suffrage, he thinks now, as in 1851, that Republican | 


justitutions can alone extricate the country from its present diffi- 
cult position. He energetically denounces the Commune, Marshal 
M‘Mahon has been asked to stand as a candidate for Paris, in the 
Conservative interest, but has declined to do so, He adopted a 
similar course when applied to in July last, 

M. Gambetta arrived in Marseilles on Tuesday, and such a 
large number of persons assembled round his hotel that the police 
and the troops were called out to preserve order in the street. 
M. Gambetta, being unwell, did not leave the house, 

A Ministerial circular has been issued recommending the 
Prefects to dissuade the electors from abstention, the evils of 
which in the present circumstances are strongly insisted upon. 


The Commission on the reorgani-ation of the army has decided | 


to propose that the future term of service shall be five yearsin the 
active army, four years in the reserve, and six years in the second 
class of the reserve, which will only be liable to be called out for 
the actual defence of the country. 

It is stated that negotia ions have commenced between France 
and Prussia with the object of extending the period for the pay- 
ment of the remaining three milliards of the war indemnity. 


The Commirsion appointed by the French Government on the | 
Channel passage has reported in fayour of the project of trans- 


porting trains in large steam-vessels between Dover and Calais. 

A singular question is likely to arise in connection with the 
withdrawal of the Bishop of Orleans from the French Academy 
on account of the election of M. Littré. Ne case has hitherte oc- 


. . sos ! 
curred of the resignation of @ member, and no provision has been | 


mace for it in the statutes of the association. Most of the Paris 


papers condewn the Bishop in strong terms for the step he has | 


taken, 


‘The ladies of Mulhouse have sent to M. Thiers 23,945f. as | 


a contribution towards the payment of the war indemnity. 

It is reported from Algeria that the Gounis, on the 23rd inst., 
achieved a brilliant victory over the insurgents in the province of 
Oran, One hundred rebel horsemen were killed, among them 
being the chief, Si Salla. The chief Si Kadoun was wounded, 

Advices received in France from New Caledonia state that 
gold is being found in that colony in considerable quantity. Two 
nuggets, valued at from £600 to £700, had been obtained, after a 
fortnight’s labour, with imperfect appliances. The French miners 
in California have sent one of their number to examine these new 


yold-fields, and a mining engineer is about to be dispatched to the | 


pot with the view of ascertaining the extent of the auriferous beds 
and the best means of working them. 


ITALY. 


‘The King, on Monday, received all the high dignitaries of State, 
and the military and municipal authorities, in the new capital— 
tome. His Majesty added to his thanks forthe kind congratulations 
ollered to him a hopé that concord between the great representa- 
tive bodies of the people and the State would be always main- 
tuned. The King sent an aide-de-camp to the Vatican to con- 
sratulate the Pope. ‘The aide-de-camp was courteously received 
by Cardinal Antonelli, but Pius 1X., owing, it is stated, to a 
slight indisposition, did not appear. A later telegram announces 
that his Holiness is now restored to health. 

A deputation from the municipality of Brindisi has waited upon 
the Italian Government for the purpose of recommending various 
measures for the improvement of the port and the town. It seems 


that # company has been formed which is willing to construct | 


warehouses and docks, and which has already deposited a million 
lire by way of guarantee with the Bank of Naples. The depu- 
tition suggests that the Italian Government should advance to 
the town, for public improvements, two million lire, to be re- 
paid, without interest, in forty years. All the Ministers are said 
to have promised to support these projects. 


SPAIN, 

The New-Year’s reception by the King and Queen was a very 
brilliant affair, deputations from the Senate and Congress, the 
members of corporations, and all the great officers of state being 
present to show their respect for the new dynasty. The Diplo- 
matic Body was also present. ‘ 


PORTUGAL. ; 
The King opened the Cortes in person on Tuesday. In his 
specch his Majesty said that proposals would be submitted to the 
Cortes for amending the Constitutional Charter in accordance with 
the liberal spirit of the times. 


GERMANY. 

At the reception on New-Year's Day, the Emperor addressed 
4 tew cordial and energetic words to the assembled Generals and 
Ministers, in which he thankfully acknowledged how, during the 
war, they had contributed to the successful conduct and issue of 
the great task. His Majesty said that the endeavours of all ought 
now to be directed towards utilizing the peace which, as he hoped, 
was new secured for a long time, in order to strengthen the 
foundations on which the present greatness had been established, 
‘ud for the development and culture of all intellectual as well as 
Material possessions. ; 

Lieutenant-General yon Stosch, the new Minister of Maxine, 
Wil receive the title of Chief of the Admiralty, 


_ ILL 


USTRATED TIMES 
RUSSIA. _ 


Permission has been given to foreign i i 
: ¢ 0 41g imsurance companies toe 
extend their operations to Russia, provided they deposit with the 
Government 500,000 roubles as security, and publish their balance- 


sheet, 
: ir ROUMANIA., 
The Minister of the Interior, M. Lascar Catargi, in last Satur- 
day’s sitting of the Chamber, read a despatch from the British 
Consul- General, in which the Brilish Goverament urgently recom- 
mends the settlement of the railway question. The Chamber has 
passed the Government bill on the subject. 


: THE UNITED STATES. 

t he Governor of New York, in his annual Message to the State 
Legislature, announces that the State debt amounts to 29} millions, 
He recommends legislation for removing all disabilities from 
aliens relative to the possession of real estate and for imposing 
additional penalties on bribery and corruption at elections. The 
Governor recommends a revision of the State Constitution, with 
the object of giving to the Governor more power and respon- 
sibility. He recommends a new charter for New York city, and 
| that recourse should be had to legislation in order to facilitate the 
exposure and punishment of corrupt officials. He justifies his 
course regarding the Orange riots. He acknowledges that the 
| loss of life was deplorable; but his duty and intention were to 

protect at any cost the rights of the citizens, regardless of creed 
and politics. The prohibition of the Orange procession would 
have established a dangerous precedent ; hence he revoked the 
police orders, 
INDIA. 


: General Bourchier reports from the Looshai Expedition, Left 
Column, Dec. 29, that “The Khalew Tylhoos have come in and 
sued for peace. They have suffered severely in life and property. 
The terms are being considered. Supplies are meanwhile being 
pushed on rapidly. There has been slight loss on our side,” 


: PERSIA. 
A telegram received from Ispahan says that the famine in 


Persia is worse than ever, and that there are 3000 deaths from 
| starvation daily, 


CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE VATICAN. 


Curistmas Day in Rome was as fine a day as one ma enjoy in 
May. At twelve o’clock the sun was shining brightly on the 
waters of the grand fountains in St. Peter’s-square, when a long 
row of carriages moved towards the gate of the Vatican. The 
Swiss Guards wore their finest uniforms, and the Italian police- 
| olficers displayed great activity in regulating the approach and 

the withdrawal of the state carriages. The members of the Corps 
| Diplomatique accredited to the Holy See, and a great number of 
faithful Romans, were about to wish a merry Christmas to Pius IX. 
The ceremony took place with the usual formalities, thus render- 
ing even more absurd the farce of the pretended captivity. The 
| Marquis Cavalletti, declaring himself the legitimate Senator, or 
Lord Mayor of Rome, gave utterance to the most vehement accu- 
sations against the usurpers; and the Holy Father wept over the 
| calamities afilicting the Eternal City. To those who, while having 
| access to the -_ are nevertheless compelled by their occupa- 

tions to witness what is goingon in Rome at the present moment, the 
speeches which are every day delivered within the walls of the 
Va'ican must appear truly absurd. Ever since the day when the 
Italian troops entered the breach of Porta Pia, the Pope has been 
told that the Eternal City presents the aspect of desolation and 
ruin. It is utterly impossible for him in his position to know 
| better, and he might live a thousand years in the same belief, and 
uttering the self-same lamentations, But the courtiers of the Holy 
Father have now invented a new and more extravagant device to 
persuade the old man of the truth of their assertions. They are 
constantly telling him that the Vatican is no longer a safe place, 
| and that measures have been taken at night to patrol the gardens 
| and keep guard against a pretended attark—an attack from what 
or whom it would be hard to say. Thusthe Holy Father has 
| scarcely got into bed than he is roused by cries under his very win- 
dows of ‘Who goes there?’’ The interior of the Vatican presente, 
especially at night, the appearance of a feudal casile prepared for 
a sudden attack, 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE PAYMENT OF SCHOOL FEES.—A 
case of some interest to Nonconformists will shortly be heard at Fenton, in 
the Potteries. On Dec. 22. at the police court in that town, Mr. Harvey 
Adams, a manufacturer, was summoned for the non-payment of a rate 
levied under the Elementary Education Act, amounting to 4s. 6d. Mr, 
Adams expressed his determination, on conscientious grounds, not to pay 
the rate, and he said he was acting in conjunctioa with many Noncon- 
formists. The case was dismissed on a formal point, but we understand 
that a fresh summons has been issued, The matter has been taken up by 
an influential body of Nonconformists, and Mr. Adams, who is a prominent 
member of the Methodist New Connexion, has exprersed his intention of 
| resisting to the last extremity. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting of 
this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—T. Chapman, 
| E-q., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, Esq., the secretary, having 
| read the minutes of the previous meeting, the thanks of the institutien, 
| inseribed on vellum, were voted to Mr. Samuel Philp, boatman in her 
| Majesty's coastguard at Bude, Cornwall, in acknowledgment of his 
| meritorious conduct on the occasion of the Bude life-boat rendering 
| assistance to the distressed yacht Hattie, of Cromer. Rewards to the 

amount of £298 were also granted to the crews of sundry life-boats of the 

institution for going out on service during the past month, in which period 
the life-boats had been the means of saving 138 lives, besides rescuing four 
vessels from destruction. Various other rewards were also granted to the 
crews of shore-boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts, and pay- 
ments to the amount of £1500 were likewise ordered to be made on 
life-boat establishments. Several contributions were announced as having 
been sent to the society from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Mark-lane, 
and other places, and amongst them were £157 13s, from the ** Customs” 

Life-Boat Fund, through William Wybrow, Esq., and £35 1!s. 6d. realised 

from an amateut dramatic entertainment given at St. George’s Hall, 

Langham-plece, on Dec 18, by members of the Fore-street tlocutionary 

Society. The late Mies Harriet Baker, of Stutton, had left the institution 

a legacy of £100, New life-boats were ordered to be sent to Tynemouth, 

Northumberland ; Whitby, Yorkshire; and Pakefield, Suffolk—the first- 
| named boat being appropriated to the Ancient Order of Foresters, and 
| named the “ Forester.” A report was read from Captain D. Robertson, 
R.N., the assistant inspector of life-boats to the institution, on his recent 
visit to the coast. A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Thomas 
| Chapman, Esq., and to Sir Edward Perrott, Bart , for their able conduct 
in the chair at the meetings of the institution during the past year. 


BisHorp LONSDALE.—Last Saturday afternocn a very beautiful and 
costly monument to the memory of the late Bishop Lonsdale was publicly 
unveiled in Lichfield Cathedral, The monument, which is set in one of the 
north bays of the cathedral, is the joint preduction of Mr. Watts, R.A., of 
London, and Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., the former having designed the effigy 
of the deceased Bishop, and the latter the beautiful canopy with which it is 
surmounted, The total cost is nearly £2000, The memorial cou-ists of a 
tomb in alabaster, in the sides of which are circular indentations, deco- 
rated with imitation immortelles and shields, and upon the top of which 
rests the recumbent efligy of the late Bishop Lonsdale, attired in full 
canonicals and mitre and crozier, Overhead isa beautiful crocketed canopy, 
decorated richly, but in harmony with the order of architeccure prevail- 
ing in this part of the building. The buttresses bearing the effigy are very 
finely carved, The canopy rests upon stone columns at the head and feet 
of the effigy, and clustered marble coluams in the middle. Around the 
slab is the following inscription :—*‘ John Lonsdale, D.D., Bishop of 
Lichfield, born Jan. 17, A.D, 1788; deceased Oct. 19, A.D. 1867. Erected by 
the diocese in memory of his eminent learning, piety, his unwearied 
labours and paternal care during an episcopate of twenty-four years.” ‘The 
proceedings commenced with » procession from the vestries, led by the 
choir and followed by the Rev. Mr. Dainty, Prebend ; Canon Lonsdale (son 
of the deceased Bishop), Archdeacon Moore ; the Rev, W. Champness, Dean 
of Lichfield, and Bishop Selwyn, Ata given signal the drapery around the 
monument was lowered, and a murmur of admiration ran through the 
assembly when the efligy was displayed to view. The choir then sang 
Handel’s beautiful anthem, “The body is buried in peace, but the name 
liveth for evermore.”’ Among the company present were the Earl of 
Lichfield, Bishop Abrahams, Bishop Hobhouse, Chancellor Law, and several 
other clerica) digvitaries, At the conc.usion of the anthem the assembly 
apent # considerable time in inspecting and admiring the monument. By 
allicis considered Lhat Mr, Watts bas given # striking portrait of the 
deveased Bishop, 


"? 
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DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESS. 
Tux German Correspondent contains a long report of Dr. 
Dollinger's address as Rector of the University of Munich, of 
which a brief notice has already appeared in our columns. ‘The 
three temporal faculties were numerously represented on the oc- 
casion; that of theology was distinguished by its total absence 
Professor Friedrich, as is known, holds only an extraordinary pro- 
fe ssorship. The Ministry was represented by Count Hengenberg, 
and the Minister of the Interior, Von Pfeufer; the dynasty by 
Prince Arnold, the youngest son of Prince Luitpold, who is at 
present a student; and the Reichsrath by its first secretary, Baron 
von Niethammer. Among the many other persons of note who 
Were present, the Prussian Ambassador, Baron von Werther, 
Chief Burgomaster Dr. Erhardt, Professor Reinkins, and several 
members of the Bavarian Parliament were to be observed. The 
concourse of students was, as might have been expected, very 
great. ‘The speech, which lasted for an hour and three-quarters, 
evidently made a deep impression on the audience, who accom- 
panied its delivery with frequent marks of approbation. Speaking 
pol a relations between France and Germany, Dr, Dollinger 

“Unhappily, Germany cannot yet disarm, but must keep her 
hand on her sword, ‘The French proclaim that they will hence- 
forth educate their children in hatred of Germany, as former 
generations were taught to detest England. It appears to be a 
necessity for the French to have ccutinually some people or other 
to hate. This hatred Germany does not return; she holds fast 
the conviction that all Christian nations are members of one grand 
confederacy, and that every great people has its own share to per- 
form in the moral development of the human race. For this reason 
we shall see without envy the re-elevation of the hard-stricken 
French nation, and on our side willingly resume the interchange 
of our intellectual wealth, . . . The French péople will long 
preserve its old reputation as the channel through which world- 
stirring ideas and discoveries are propagated. Even the English- 
man Macaulay has called France the born interpreter of scientific 
discoveries. In truth, the capacity of the French for popularising 
often degenerates into shallowness, and their besetting sin in 
science is the tendency to inconsiderately build up new systems on 
an insuflicient foundation, And yet Germany and France are 
nations indispensable to each other. This we may admit the 
more candidly as we are now in a position to repel the corrupting 
effects of French genius. Never again will there appear simul- 
taneously fourteen German translations of a wretched romance 
with a special drift, such as Eugene Sue’s ‘ Wandering Jew.’ If 
we direct our unbiassed attention to intellectual life in France 
at the present moment, we may note a deep depression and 
thorough discouragement of all superior minds as its distinguish- 
ing feature. They have obtained a melancholy insight inte the 
fruitlessness of the struggles towards political and social reform 
made for a century past in France; words like the ‘stone of 
Sisyphus’ and ‘ Nous baissons’ have been pronounced by promi- 
nent men. Twenty years ago Tocqueville complained of the 
increasing poverty ot France in eminent men. The voices that 
lament the ‘irretrievable decay’ of the nation are becoming more 
numerous. But yet the source of vital power in the French people 
is still unexhausted; a wonderful copiousness of talent and 
energy, as well as of material resources, is still available. We need 
not abandon the hope that some day our conciliated neighbours 
will again raise themselves with the aid of Germany, and by taking 
her as a model.’’ 

Dr. Dollinger spoke at length on the mendacity of French his- 
torical literature, especially denouncing Lamartine, Thiers, and 
Michelet. He said:—‘ The period which has passed since 1789 
has often been called an age of lies. It is trae that the power of 
mendacity in the present age isimmense. Whoever doubts this 
need only turn his eyes to the sick bed where the noble French 
nation lies stretched in a severe though not hopeless disease. The 
historians of that nation have inoculated it with a deep untruth- 
fulness.’’ Here is the passage in which the Rector denounced the 
Infallibility proclamation :— 

“On July 18, 1870, Rome, the second metropolis of Latinism, 
declared war against German science and German intellect. Five 
hundred and forty-seven Roman Bishops proclaimed the infalli- 
bility of the.Pope. Witnesses of authority have shown that this 
dogma, the dangerous character of which had never been mistaken, 
was promalpetat only to checkmate the Germans, and to serve, so to 
speak, as an antidote against inconvenient German investigations. 
For more than twenty years the Roman hierarchy has banished the 
old theological handbooks from the seminaries and colleges, and 
introduced new ones full of misstatements and falsifications, thus 
endeavouring to gain over the younger clergy to the cause of the 
ecclesiastical revolution in favour of Papal absolutism. This 
manguvre has, unfortunately, been crowned with success. In 
Germany alone the introduction of the new class-books only par- 
tially succeeded, and therefore the direct declaration of war 
against German science, which had so long been avoided, is now 
considered necessary. A society originally formed in Spain pro- 
claimed the prineiple of the subjection of human will and human 
intellect to the authority of a person yay oer by God to be 
the head and centre of Christianity. ‘The hostility to all free 
inquiry which resulted from this doctrine was first directed against 
natural science, and gained some partial successes, but was in the 
end defeated at every point. Now, the science of history is at- 
tacked. If the attempt were successful, the inevitable consequence 
would be the bankruptcy of historical investigation, general scop- 
ticism, and an utter want of confidence in the trustworthiness of 
all historical research. Rome is fully determined on this conflict. 
In the ecclesiastical question now at issue an offer was made to 
leave its decision to the most eminent scientific authorities. The 
auswer to this proposal was an anathema. Such a reply, too, 
was perfectly natural; the question was not one of science, but of 
obedience. For the same reason German bishops have lately laid 
before the throne of the German Emperor a complaint about the 
‘unharntonious progress’ of German science—that is, of the 
German Universities. Nothing else could be expected from the 
discoverers of the idea of obedience in knowledge, who had also 
applied to the universities of Germany the epithet ‘ ossa foctentia.’ 
War is therefore declared. Time will show whether history is to 
be beaten where natural science was victorious.”’ 

On the reunion of Christendom Dr. Déllinger said :— 

* Above all, German theology is favoured by the new order of 
things. In the two confessions this science has much to learn and 
much to forget. Since the division between the Churches, 
theology on both sides has considered polemics the chief task ; and 
thus divergencies have been made more striking, and the breach 
has been widened, Henceforth theology must follow an opposite 
course, and exchange a polemical for an irenic tendency. It must 
in future become the science of péacemaking. Previous to the 
establishment of the empire the purest patriots lamented our 
denominational disunion as the principal difficulty in the way of 
the unification of Germany. Now the exterior framework of the 
empire is finished ; but its internal construction is not completed, 
ond here theological division will unfortunately still act as a hind- 
rance. In all Europe a desire is felt for the reunion of the sepa- 
rated Churches. Germany, in which their division originated, has 
also the task of bringing about their reunion, or, if this be impos- 
sible, their reconciliation at least.’’ 


THE NEWCASTLE CO-OPERATIVE ENGINEERING COMPANY, — About 
590 working members of the Co-operative Engine Works Company, estab- 
lished in Newcastle during the strike, held a breakfast, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and established a sick and insurance fund, The chairman stated there 
was work in hand for twelve months. Regular monthly payments had been 
made by shareholders. The shares were already at a premium, and would 
be worth half as much again in six months. He remarked that their ex- 
ample was contagious, and he had good authority for saying that an old 
and well-established firm in Newcastle was thinking about adopting the 
principle of co-operation. He hoped they might have a week's holiday in 
the summer, so that they might see beantiful scenery and inhale bracing 
mountain air. If they went for a week, they would derive so much benefit 
that it would pay back double interest, and the calls upon the sick fund 
woud be diminished, The suggestion was received with loud cheering, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


PRUSSIAN BAYONET EXERCISE AT METZ. 

Tur Prussian occupation of Metz is thorough and business-like, 
aud the regularity with which the conquerors have taken posses- 
sion is evinced by their matter-of-fact way of going about their 
daily duties there. We are able to publish an Engraving taken 
from a sketch of the bayonet exercise as practised by the Prussian 
infantry on the ramparts of the citadel. The scene was taken 
from the Serpentoise rampart, and is remarkably suggestive of 
that completeness for which the German army has lately obtained 
such vast credit, and by which it doubtless achieved its great suc- 
cesses. Helmets, masks, gloves, padded and quilted aprons, 
breastplates, and globular-foiled bayonet-points, all are evidences 
of the attention to detail which distinguishes the Prussian soldier. 
Of course, the general effect is peculiar, and the stalwart infantry- 
men in their bayonet practice look like those queer Japanese 
soldiers of whom we sometimes see a picture; but they learn to 
use their weapons very adroitly, confidently, and effectually—so 
the end is answered; and they are not the men to be frightened 
by appearances, 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION.—FLIGHT OF 
IGNACIO DIAZ. 
Events in Cuba are still of that terrible kind which accom- 
pany insurrections in that unhappy island, where revolutionary 


attempts are chronic. Our Illustration represents the latest 
phase of that horrible drama in the district of Manzanillo, For 


several days the insurgents under the celebrated Ignacio Diaz had 
been tkirmishing with Government troops, when, late one even- 
ing, the main body of them came upon a detachment of volunteers 
an officer who has already 


commanded by Lieutenant Mouroy, 


Venetian and other arms, weapons, and curiosities. Among them, 
the armour of Henry 1V., the armour of Gatamelata, the monu- 
ment of Admiral Ems, with a bas-relief by Canova, of 1795; the 
model of Bucentaur; instruments of torture, among which are 
those used by fF. Carrara, tyrantof Padua, and many others, some 
of which are damaged, while others have disappeared altogether. 
It is satisfactory to know, however, that most of the principal 
works of art have been preserved, and that the fire was at last 
extinguished without spreading to the buildings in the vicinity. 


STREET CLEANSING AND PAVING IM'THE CITY. 
On Tuesday, at a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, at 
which Mr. J. T. Bedford presided, the subject of the recent dis- 
= condition of the City thoroughfares was mooted by Mr. 
ore, who moved, pursuant to notice, that it should be referred to 
the Streets Committee to consider the desirability of having the 
foot F sesjeomer yt x of the City cleansed by the commission, to ascer- 
tain prodable cost of the work, and to report thereon to the 
Court. At the same time Mr. Deputy Symonds, on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the ward of Lime-street, handed in a resolution 
by them at the recent wardmote, and suggesting that the 
vements, as well as the roadways in the City, should be cleansed 

y the scavengers in the employment of the commission. It may, 
pashage, be known that for the last two or three years the Com- 
mission rformed the duty of cleansing the carriage ways 
within the City jurisdiction at a very considerable expense, and 
with much success, instead of, as formerly, intrusting the work to 
wate contractors; butthat during the last few weeks complaints 
ave been very generally made of the dirty state of the strects, 


and especially of the foot-pavements, the cleansing of which rests | 


under the Police Act with the occupiers of houses. Mr. Hora, 


after dwelling upon the necessity for a complete change in the | 
state of affairs, urged that the Act by which houselolders were | 
compelled under a penalty to keep the footway clean was virtually | 


obsolete, and had been tupéerseded by the later statute, under 
which the commizsion existed, and which empowered it to 


achieved a great reputation for daring courage. Though the vo- 
lunteers were inferior in numbers to the insurgents, ng | attacked 
without hesitation, and, after a flerce struggle, which lasted two 
hours, the rebels were entirely routed, an’ took to flight, pursued 
by their opponents. Mouroy had at the beginning of the action 
sent for a reinforcement of Chasseurs of Simancas, who were en- 
camped at some distance, and their arrival was momentarily 
expected. He proposed, therefore, to pursue the enemy along 
the road on which the reinforcement would be moving, in order to 
take them between two fires. Night had come on, and the country 
was lighted by a brilliant moon, when the insurgents, suspecting 
the intentions of Mouroy, turned off on another route, that 
they might reach a bohio, or village composed entirely 
of thatched cottages, where they intended to make a stand 
against the troops, who would be compelled to pass through 
the place in order to join the a contingent of Chasseurs. 
Ignacio Diaz, a leader prompt an clever in emergency, foresaw 
that the junction of the two forces would be fatal, and deter- 
mined to set fire to the village in order to divide the allies by 
mass of flames which would delay them long enough for him 
and his followers to effect their escape in an opposite direction. 
The idea was a good one, and proved to be successful. The insur- 
gents arrived just in time to fire the thatched huts before the 
troops came up, and inhabitants and insurgents, mixed in a 
struggling mass, together with cattle and horses, increased the 
confusion, amidat which the volunteers were unable to approach, 
and had to content themselves with sending repeated volleys from 
their field-guns after the retreating crowd of armed and unarmed 
people. The rebels suffered considerable loss, but no prisoners 
were taken. A number of oxen and cattle were, however, left 
behind, besides arms and ammunition. 
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BURNING OF THE ARSENAL LIBRARY, VENICE 
Srixu another is to be added to the long list of disastrous {i:oc 
for which the past year has been s0 lamentably distinguish): 
It is, perhaps, of less universa’ importance than the disaster ¢ t 
Warwick Castle, and yet it is immensely suggestive, as showin. 
how necessary are the most constant precautions, even in places 
where flood rather than fire might be imagined to threaten st: 
inhabitants. Who would imagine a serious conflagration at 
Venice, where the streets are waterways and nobody can get t, 
their doorsteps but ina boat? And yet it is in that city, foundes 
on the sea, and built, as it were, upon the very waves, that a most 
destructive fire has taken ig , 
It was on the night of Dec, 12 that the inhabitants of tho 
Castello quarter were suddenly awakened by shouts from the 
sentinels at the arsenal; and the appeal for help was promptly 
responded to, for the Venetians are always ready to nid in saving 
the monuments of their great city, many of their chef-d’ @uyres 
of art having been already destroyed by the burning of some of 
their museums. In a few minutes thousands of persons had 
assembled at the scene of the alarm—the great mari. 
time arsenal, where the flames were already raging, and 
a high wind threatened to carry them to the neighbouring 
houses, and so extend the conflagration to a wide area. Sailors 
firemen, and a band of helpers from the crowd at once used al} 
their efforts to subdue the fire, and during its continuance severa] 
persons were injured. By dint of unremitting efforts it was 
possible to save the from total destruction. The maritime 
arsenal dates from fifteenth century ; and before the entrance. 
te, which was constructed in 1460, stand two lions brought from 
fhe port of Athens, in 1687, by F. Morosini; but they are not very 


remarkable works. In the arsenal itself is a collection of ancient 


undertake the cleansing and maintenance of the pavements 
at the expense of the ratepayers. He argued that, if this 
power was carried out, the streets would be regularly avd 
effectually cleansed, that the increased work would not entail a 
heavy expenditure, and that the present nuisance would not recur. 
Mr. Fisher seconded the motion, The chairman explained that 
as the law at present stood it was the duty of each householder to 
clean the front of his premises daily, and all the commission had 
to do was to discharge that duty where the pavements were in 
front of vacant spaces, hoardings, and churchyards, and upon 
bridges. Mr. Rigby trusted that by no merely legal difficulty 
would the commission be prevented from taking steps to insure 
the cleansing of the thoroughfares. Mr. J. C, Davis contended 
that the whole question was whether the Court was justified in 
spending more of the ratepayers’ money in this manner when 
every person was able to do the work for himself. Mr. Knight 
expressed a strong opinion that the commission had legal power to 
undertake the work at the public expense ; and Mr. J. E. Saunders 
held that at all risks, but that at the lowest possible outlay, it was 
desirable that the City should be thoroughly cleansed. The dis- 
cussion was further continued by Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Edmeston, 
and other members. The chairman said, for his own part, he had 
never failed to realise the absurdity of making each man his own 
scavenger, and he was therefore prepared to support the resolu- 
tion, It was, however, but due to their officers that it should be 
stated that never had they experienced gréater difficulty in the 
proper execution of their duties than during the last few 
weeks. The state of the weather had been most exceptional, 
and, in addition, the whole of the carth taken from the 
sites of the new Law Courts, and the new station of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, had during that period been daily carted 
through the City, and had produced great trails of mud and dirt. 
The sweepings also had had to be carried a mile and a half, and 
the work generally had worn out the men, and caused many of 
the lads to give up altogether. The resolution of Mr. Hora was 
unanimously carried. The Streets Committee reported that pur- 


suant to the instructions of the commission, they had awarded two | 


PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS AT BAYONET EXERCISE ON THE RAMPARTS OF METZ. 


premiums of of 30 gs. and 20ge. respectively for the schemes best 
calculated to effect the removal and disposal of snow from the 
City streets, under the terms of an advertisement issued in 
October, 1867, and to which no less than 157 replies had been 
received. Since then there had been no suitable opportunity for 
testing any of the schemes; but the committee haviug endeavoured 
to select the best, hoped by them, or by some modification of 
them, to diminish the inconvenience which had hitherto been in- 
separably connected with a heavy fall of snow. The report was 
adopted. ‘The court, at the suggestion of the same committee, 
consented to allow four of the new asphalte companies to lay 
down specimens of their pavements in Princes-street and King 
William-street, subject to certain conditions. On that point Mr. 
Deputy Elliott strongly urged that the experiments should be 
conducted at the sole expense of the companies, 


THE LiFE-BOAT WORK IN 187i. 

DvuxinG the past twelve months the life-boats of the National 
Life-Boat Institution rescued the following shipwrecked crews on 
the coasts of the British Isles:—Brig Morning Star, of Dublin, 6 
lives saved; schooner Oxalis, of Macduff, 4; smack Lark, of 
Wexford, 2; barque Sea, of Montrose, assisted to save vessel ; 
schooner Handy, of Wexford, 5; brig Flora, of Poole, 6; 
brigantine Lady Huntley, of Maryport, 4; brigantine Cornhill, 
of Dungarvon, 3; barque Mexican, of St. John, N.B., rendered 
assistance; brig Elizabeth and Cicely, of Guernsey, 8; galliot 
Friendship, of Goole, 3; barque Paquita, of Santander, assisted 
to save vessel and crew, 16; ship Maris, of Dunedin, 19; brig 
Sarah, of Sunderland, 6; Austrian brig Sori, assisted to save 
vessel; brigantine Margarct, of Lancaster, 25; Danish schooner 
Dania, 5; screw-steamer Alexandra, of London, 23; b.rque 
Martha, of Arendal, Norway, 15; barque Richard and Harriet, 
7; barque Teviotdale, of North Shields, remained by vessel ; 
brig British Queen, of Londow, 7; brig Valiant, of Jersey, 7; 

| barque Launceston, of Shields, li; schooner St. Fergus, of Aber- 
ystwth, remained by vessel; Larqu2 Aic‘ic Hero, of Goole, 1; 


s*hooner Stranger, of Newfoundland, 3; brigantine Queen, of 
Youghal, 6; scuvoner Mary, of North Shields, 4; brig Thessalia, 
of Whitby, 9; barge Friend's Increase, of London, 4; ship River 
Nith, of Liverpool, rendered assistance; brigantine Echo, of 
Maldon, 6; brig Windsor, of Lynn, 6; schooners Halswell, of 
Bridgwater, and J. W. A, of Newquay, 10; lugger Echo, of 
Lowestoft, saved vessel; barque Jane Kilgour, of London, 13; 
schooner William, of Liverpool, saved vessel and crew, 3; 
schooner Francis, of Cardigan, saved vessel and crew, 4; schooner 
Albion, of Beaumaris, saved vessel and crew, 3; brigantine 
Pomona, of Dundalk, saved vessel and crew, 5; brigantine 
William, of Londonderry, 5; ketch Equestrian, of Port Gordon, 
sived vessel and crew, 4; brigantine Isabella Heron, of Blyth, 
saved vessel and crew, 6; dredging barge, of Howth, 4; schooner 
Lucie Antoinette, of Nantes, 5; schooner Ann Mitchell, of New- 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION : 
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quay, 5; schooner Eliza, of Pwllheli, rendered assistance ; 
schooner Carnsew, of Hayle, 4; barque Idun, of Bergen, Norway, 
16; schooner Cynthia, of Montrose, 2; a man overtaken by the 
tide at Fleetwood, 1; brig St. Thomas's Packet, of Blyth, 
assisted to save vessel and crew, 6; brig Trioner, of Arendal, 
Norway, 9; smack Vale of Conway, of Beaumaris, 3; seven 
fishing-cobles of Newbiggin, assisted to save vessels; packet- 
boat of Lynmouth, 1; schooner Eleanor, of Newquay, assisted to 
save vessel and crew, 4; schooner Mersey, of Liverpool, 4; yacht 
Hattie, of Cromer, 3; brig Hope, of Portsmouth, remained by 
vessel; brigantine Jane, of Barmouth, 5; brigantine Roscius, of 
Belfast, saved vessel; schooner Rapid, of Preston, saved vessel 
and crew, 2; schooner Intrepid, of Liverpool, rendered assistance ; 
schooner Ann, of Inverness, 6; barque Times, of Liverpool, 17; 
brigantine Zoe, of Dundalk, ‘remained by vessel ; two fishing-boats, 
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FIRE AND STAMPEDE IN THE ENVIRONS OF MANZANILLO. 


belonging respectively to the Isle of Skye and to Hopeman, N.B., 
11; schooner Angora, of Bangor, assisted to save vessel and crew, 
7; brigantine Cryrus, of Rye, 9; fishing-cobles Temperance 
Star, Margaret, and 6Hs, assisted vessels; barque Three Sisters, 
+ of Genoa, 6; schooner Courier, of Lerwick, rendered assistance ; 
schooner Dispatch, of Whitby, 3; schooner Major, of Lynn, 4; 
| brig Regina, of London, 7; brig Orb, of Whitby, saved vessel 
and crew, 7; sloop Trafalgar, of Cley, saved vessel and crew, 2; 
| four fishing-cobles, of Scarborough, assisted vessels; schooner 
| Pausilippo, of Ramsey, 3; steamer Kingsbridge Packet, rendered 
assistance ; brigantine Norval, of Seaham, assisted to save vessel 
| and crew, 7; schooner Adelaide, of Malahide, 5; brig Jeune 
| Colombe, of St. Malo, 7; schooner Jubilee, of Preston, 4; schooner 
| Confidence, of Aberystwith, 2; smack Demitian Lass, of the 
Isle of Skye, 4; barque Albion, of Rostock, 10; screw-steamer 


6 


———— 


Benjamin Whitworth, of Middlesborough, remained by vessel ; 
brig Osborne, of Hartlepool, 8; screw-steamer Pierre Désirée, of 
St. Valérie, saved vessel and crew, 4; barque Cassandra, of Liver- 
pool, 21; brigantine Nigretta, of New York, 7; barque Storm, of 
Cardiff, remained by vessel; brig ‘Typhon, of Tvedestrand, Nor- 
way, saved vessel and crew, 8; six tishing-cobles, of Whitby, 18; 
brig Azela, of Blyth, assisted to save vessel and crew, 8; schooner 
Samuel and Ann, of Great Yarmouth, 4 ; Gnty Musselburgh, of 
Lowestoft, 11; barque Albert, of Bremen, 21; b [ 
North Shields, 17; barque India, of Shields, 16; schooner Rose, 
of Ipswich, saved vessel and crew, 4; schooner R.B., of Bayonne, 
7; smack and crew saved by Swansea life-boat, 3; Greek brig 
Calamidas, 11; brig Champion, of Shoreham, saved vessel and 
crew, 8; brig Wanderer, of Maryport, 10. . 

This long list makes a total of 658 lives rescued by the life-boats 
of the institution from the above-named disasters, in addition to 
31 vessels saved from destruction. During the same period the 
Life-Boat Institution granted rewards for saving 230 lives by fish- 
ing and other boats, making a grand total of 888 lives saved last 
year mainly through its instrumentality. Altogether the insti- 


arque Robina, of | 
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tution has contributed, from its formation, to the saving of 20, 752 | 


shipwrecked persons, 
and £36,673 in money have been given as rewards. When we 
remember that nearly every life saved by life-boats has been 
rescued wader perilous circumstances, the crews often incurring 
much risk and exposure throughout stormy days and nights, it is 
gratifying to know that not a single life has been lost from the 
life-boats of the institution during the past three years, in which 
period they have been manned on all occasions, including quarterly 
exercise, by upwards of 30,000 persons. It is also a remarkable 
fact that during the past twenty years the institution has not lost, 


boata, 

We might make an interesting narrative of nearly every one of 
these brief accounts of noble rescue ; but our pyspote, as an illus- 
tration of the character of these services, will be answered by an 
a'lusion to the services of the Ramsgate and Broadstairs life-boats 
to the barque Idun, of Bergen, which was going to pieces on the 
Goodwin Sands on March 28 last. After reaching the wreck and 
taking from her fourteen men, together with the son and daughter 
of the captain, the boats themselves grounded on the sands, and 
the boiling surf broke over them. They had to drift to leeward 
for three hours in order 


for which services 915 gold and silver medals | 


to save themselves; but at last they got 


the aid of the harbour tug, by which they were taken in tow and | 


saved. Such deeds are quite as gallant as the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of warfare, and the time will assuredly come when they and 
those who have promoted their accomplishment will ooouny an in- 
comparably higher place in the estimation of mankind. We will 
only add that contributions are received for the Life-Boat Insti- 
tution by all the London and county bankers, and by its secre- 
tary, Richard Lewis, Esq., at 14, John-street, Adelphi, London, 
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THE ACTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Wuriu the new year the London School Board commences a 
course of activity utterly unknown hitherto in this country, 
not only as to its details, but as toits character. At all 
events, it is of a kind that has been unknown for a great 
many centuries. It not only involves principles which lie at 
the very root of political philosophy; it also involves difli- 
culties of an order which the unpleasant word inguisitorial 
sufficiently suggests. What with the manner in which the 
income tax is assessed under Schedule D (we say nothing of 
the tax itself); what with the Census returns, supposing 
them truthfully made and the penalties not defied; what 
with the Jury Act; and, above all, the extraordinary powers 
possessed by the school boards for obtaining such informa- 
tion as they please—it is quite clear that the old saying, 
‘‘An Englishman's house is his castle,’ is no longer true. 
It must be understood that we are here passing no judg- 
ment, but simply reviewing the situation; and, we believe, 
very few people have really weighed it and its issues, or 
realised the enormous changes of social regimen that it 
implies. To all this must be added the much greater 
stringency with which all police regulations that are sup- 
posed to promote morality are now beginning to be worked, 
and the immensely - increased activity of clerical and 


other bodies in the work of supervising private conduct. 


Lastly, we must remember that the Government have absolute 
possession of the postal and telegraphic systems, and that in 
all departments, from the Revenue to the censorship of the 
drama, there has long existed a plain tendency for high- 
handedness on the part of administrators. 
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is higher up that the difficulties may arise. Roman Catholics, 
Secularists, and Jews might positively refuse to send their 
children to schools in which the Protestant Bible was read at 
all; and Dissenters—of whom a large number still adhere 
to the opinion that State interference in education is 
wrong—might in many ways embarrass the working of the 
Act. ‘Tradesmen in the New-cut who never opened shop on 
Sundays before have now combined with others who have 
always done so to defy the vestry when it puts in force 
an obnoxious law ; and there are ugly and ominous murmurs 
among certain sections of Nonconformists. Of course, no 
man who has made up his mind to defy the law, or help 
others to defy it, will announce his intention beforehand ; 


and it very often happens that privately-uttered threats of | 
But administrators of anew law | 


that kind go out in smoke. 
like the one before us cannot proceed too carefully at first. 
On one point—namely, what constitutes “ efficient in- 


struction,” it is not easy to discern a clear path ahead. | 


The 78rd section of the Act enumerates among the legal 
“excuses” for a child’s not attending school that it is 
“ under eflicient instruction” already. And the by-laws of 
the London School Board take enormous power in this par- 
ticular, The force of these powers, so to speak, would be 


from all causes, more than twenty-two persons from its own life- | distributed over a series of executive bodies and individuals, 


ascending from local officers to the Committee of Council. 
But does that make matters simpler? The reader must bear in 
mind that it is yet under dispute whether the intervention of 


the State for educational purposes can ever be more than a 


pis-alley and a dangerous expedient. One of the first of 
¥erman thinkers (Wilhelm von Humboldt), one of the first 
of French thinkers (Dunoyer)—whose views upon the subject 
Mr. Mill himself thinks it worth while to discuss—and the 
admitted chief of living English philosophers (Mr. Herbert 
Spencer), have maintained that opinion. And one of the 
reasons for it is this :—There is not asingle subject on which 
so many fresh experiments are constantly being made as 
education, nor one in which it is so desirable that fresh 
experiments sould be made. 3ut this, of course, implies 
innovation, and the withdrawal of a certain number of 
children from all customary methods of culture. ‘Take, for 
instance, the system of teaching children to read without 


| teaching them at first the alphabet or spelling. This has 


been éarried out with incredible success in every language 


ments, may imply a condition of the child’s mind and 
culture at six or seven years old which would strike terror 
into the heart of any schoolmaster or “inspector” in 
the kingdom. 
boys are ten, and they will beat yours;”’ but who is to 
decide in the meantime whether they are under “ efficient 
instruction” or not? Mr. Mill is a strong advocate of State 
interference in the matter of education, though he holds 
that the rights of the State are confined to the insisting that 
children shall know certain things. Yet, in his beautiful 
inaugural address at St. Andrew's, he “propounded” a 
doctrine of school-teaching which would depose nearly 
every schoolmaster in the empire for utter incompetency. 
Now, the law, as it stands, applies to a// children ; and it is 
perfectly conceivable, however unlikely, that an educational 
reformer who was carrying on the most beneficent experi- 
ments might have his career cut short by a legal decision 
that he was not giving his pupils “efficient instruction.” 
And poor children are the very ones among whom fresh 
experiments would most likely be first tried. 

These are only very bare suggestions—a hundred more 
might be made and much more fully illustrated, And let 
not the reader pooh-pooh such difliculties, and say that in 
practice they never can exist. That is just what was said of 
“the religious difficulty’? by almost all the periodicals in 


‘England, except a few Nonconformist journals, the MW es¢- 


The by-laws of the London School Board for the purpose | 


of enforcing attendance at schoal form the most astounding 
| colonies of these countries will be opened in Oporto on Aug. 1 next. 


document ever seen in England since the Plantagenets. We 
do not say that there is a single one of them which could be 
spared, if the Act is to be enforced; we only call attention 
to them and point out that it will be necessary to work them 
with fhe greatest tenderness. There will not be any dif- 
ficulty about sweeping into the schools thousands of poor 
neglected chits who do not know their right hand from 
their left, and are cruelly neglected by selfish, or 
worse than selfish, parents. True, hard-working people 


| tion of the alarming illness of her dear son, the Princ: of Wales, 


who are already over-taxed will have to pay for much | 


of this; and unless more than bare secular instruction is dy 
some means bestowed, it may turn out that the honest man, 
besides educating his own children, has just paid to give 
another man’s the precise kind of knowledge which has 
enabled him to be a forger like Redpath, instead of a 
burglar like Bill Sikes. Bat there is not likely to be any 
practical dispute, even among the opponents of State educa- 
tion, about forcing gutter children to learn something. It 


minster Review, and the Inivsrrarep Trves. But the 


Government will find it quite practical enough in the coming | 


Session. And we shall be very much surprised if, in a 
country like this, the working of the Act, under clause 73, 


| does not run against unexpected hindrances, which will 


require a more conciliatory spirit than has yet been shown 
by either the School Boards or the Education Department. 
The only other remark we will now make is that great care 
must be taken in appointing the local subordinates and in 
giving them their instructions for dealing with cases that 
are not at once classifiable. These local subordinates should 
not be—what, we fear, they too often will be—clerical 
nominees; and great care must be taken to select inde- 


| pendent, well-behaved persons, who are not likely to exceed 


the spirit of their instructions. 


AN EXursiriIon of the arta and industries of Spain, Portugal, and the 


Tue REVENUE RETURNS for the year and for the quarter ended Dee, 31 
show that the total revenne for the year is £72,209,111—a net increase over 
last year of £910,156. In the nine months ended on Dec. 31, however, there 
is a net inc ease of £2,263,891. In the quarter just ended there is an 
increase of £924,915, which is distributed over all the items of revenue, 
except Post Office, in which there is a decrease of £42,000, 


TUR NATIONAL SYMPATHY FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES.—LETTER 
FROM TUE QUEEN.—The Secretary of State for the Home DL: partment has 
received her Majesty the Queen's commands to make ppblic the following 
letter :—‘* Windsor Castle, Dec, 26.—The Queen is very anxious to express 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy of the whole nation on the occa- 
The uni- 
versal feeling shown by her people during those painful, terrible days, and 
the sympathy evinced by them with herself and her beloved daughter, the 
Princess of Wales, as well as the general joy at tho improvement in the 
Prince of Wales's state, have made a deep and lasting fmpression on her 
heart which can never be effaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for 
the Queen had met with the eame sympathy when, just ten years ago, a 
similar illnees removed from her side the mainstay of her life, the best, 
wire-t, and kindest of husbands. The Queen wishes to express at the same 
time, on the part of the Princess of Wales, her feelings of heartfelt grati- 
tude ; for she has been as deeply touched as the @ueen by the great and 
universal manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. The Queen cannot con- 
clude without expressing her hope that her faithfal subjects will continue 
their prayers to God for the complete recovery of ber dear son to health 
and strength,” 


The new teacher would say, “ Wait till these |, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
AS THE PRISCK OF WALES IS GOING ON FAVOURABLY, Trig ( 
on, Tuesday, returned to Windsor from Sandringham, At the | 
county. quarter sessions now being held, many addresses of consraiy 
to her Majesty and to the Princess of Wales have been votes. 
manifestations of satisfaction at the progress which the Heir 
Low making have been witnessed at recent meetingsof other pyvi. 

Tug QueEN'’s NEw YEAR'S GIFTS TO THE PooR ov Wy),; 
wee di uibated, on Monday, without any ceremony, owing | 
absence of her Majesty at Sandringham. Her Majesty has a 
supply of game for the use of the patients in St. Thomas's Hospital 
Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, and other simfiar institutions, | 


PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNE haye left & 
for the Continent, 


Hts ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH has lent, for pris. 
exhibition, specimens of the collections of objects of eclence and art whic 
be made in hiscruise round the wo 1d, in H.M.S. Galaten, in the year. 
1868. 1869, 1870, and 1871, They wil) bo illustrated by paintings of rhe 
of places touched at, by Mr. O-wald Brierly and Mr. Nicholas @ 
It ic expreted that they will be arranged for public inspection in tne 
court of the South*Kensington Museum towards the end of January, 

Tue KING OF IvaLY, on New-Year's Day, sent a tel: gram to the | 
peror Napoleon, at Chiselhurst, expressing bis friendly teelings anu 
wishes for the happiness of his Mejesty and his family. 

Mr, CHILDERS has accepted the post lately filled by the Ion. G 
Vernon, C.B., as egent-general in this country for the colony of Vic 
The office has been given to Mr, Childers by the Melbourne Governmeny:, 


Tuk Bisuop OF LONDON, on Wednesday, opened new schools for s: 


| Peter's, London Docks, which is under the pastoral care of the Rey, (, | 


Lowder. ‘bere is accommodation for about 600 children, 


Tug First COMMISSIONER OF WORKS has received from the Bur!iy 
Government an invitation to British architects to compete for new 11 
of Parliament in that city. Architects of all other nations are also iny) 


Tun MARRIAGE OF Lond GARLIRS, M.P., and Lady Mary (©: oj 
appointed to take place on the 18th inst, 


TnE JAPANESE MIKADO, in pursuance of his policy to popularice |;j 
government, lately appeared in the streets of Jeddo, driven in ur 
carriage, four-in-hand, with only four runniog footmen. Subsequen:, | ¢ 
walked out, unattended, and has issned an Imperial order forbiddiny 
perform nce of obeisances and ceremonies formerly preseribed by liv .y 
those who met the Mikado face to face or were passed by his official emit. 


A WOMAN NAMED PATTERSON, the wife of a scavenger living at (spar. 
Fife, murdered her daughter, seven years of age, on Wednesday morn i: « 
‘The mother had been drinking for several diye, and it is assumed that «: , 
killed her child on the latter refusing to fetch her some whisky, ‘I\,. 
woman has been placed under arrest, 


THE LORD CHIEF JusTiCR OF ENGLAND has undertaken to sum up), j 
a series of critica! articles in the Academy, the whole of the cireumstan 
evidence respecting the authorship of the “ Letters of Junius,” ineludin, 
that of handwriting, as lately brought forward by the Hon, E, Twistieton 
and Mr.Chabot. ‘The first article of the series wiil be published on Jan. 1, 


Mr. HARRY KING, the Queen’s huntsman, died at Windsor, lu-t 
Saturday, after a few days’ illness. 


Mr. ©. R. BARRY, the Attorney-General for Ireland, is to succeed the 
late Mr Justive George in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Dowse bein y 
betng promoted to the Attorney-Generalship. It is stated that the new 
Solicitor-General will probably be either Serjeant Armstrong or Mr, 
Palles, Q.C. 

TuE BRITISM LEGATION AT MUNICH has been aboli-hed. Mr. lh. 2. 
D. Morice, Chargé-d’Affaires at Stutgardt, will be appointed Chary- 
d’Affaires at Munich; and Mr. G. G. Petre, Secretary cf Embassy at 
Berlin, will succeed Mr. Morice at Srutgardt. 


MAZZINI 4s reported to have nearly recovered from his recent illness, 


THE LEEDS TOWN COUNCIL has resolved to oppose the application to 
Parliament for a tramway to the People’s Park at Ruundhay, alleging that 
tramways cannot be satisfactorily worked on macadamised roads, 


THE HAYTON, PRESCOT, AND Si, HELEN BRANCH of the London and 
North-Western Railway was opened on Monday. ‘The branch forms the lit 
link of a new direct route from Liverpool to Scotland. 


SouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM was visited during Christmas week by 
45,592 persons, 19,650 of whom were present on Boxing Day, Tue averove 
of the corresponding week in former years was 28,182. 


SOME OF THE OFFICIALS of the North British Railway have Leon on 
their trial, at the Glasgow Circuit Court, charged with homicide and negh ot 
of duty in connection with the late accident near Maryhill, The stutiou- 
master was sent to prison for four months for neglect of duty. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AUTHORITIES have at length di:- 
covered the advantage of cultivating third-class passenger traflic, I! wy 
began on Monday the issue of third-class return tickets available by «\l 
trains having third-class carriages attached. 


THE BOILER oF A ROAD-STEAMER or traction-engine exploded, in 
Paisley-road, Glasgow, last Saturday, whereby three persons were iustan |y 
killed, six others have since died, and about thirty have sustained more or 
less serious injuries. 


THE PHYSICIANS OF THE BERLIN CHARITY HOSPITAL have published 
a report on a new medicament styled * Xyzol,” which has been applied 
with excellent and uniform success as a remedy against smallpox, aud is 
stated in no single instance to have failed, 


THE CHESHIRE MAGISTRATES are taking steps to appoint a county 
analyst. One argument used in support of the appointment is, that it 
would diminish drunkenness by preventing the mixture of drink-prove hing 
ingredients with liquor. 


SAMUEL LEVANNE, described by the police as an old skeleton-key thief, 
and against whom several convictions were rcorded, was ou Monday 
sen'enced by the Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 


A NEW CONSERVATIVE PaPER, called the Belfast Times, made its 
appearance on Monday, Cdnnected with iv there is to be a weekly paper 
called the Weekly Times, the first number of which is to appear on Saturd-). 
Itis to contain the opening chapter of a story from the pen of Mr, \\. 
Johnston, M.P. 


WUILY THE PETTY SESSIONS were, on Wednesday, being held in tly 
village of Killyclogher, in Leitrim, the floor of the courthouse gave wa), 
and about 300 persons fell to the ground floor, a depth of 18ft, + It i: feared 
that some of the injuries will prove fatal. The magistrates and attorneys 
escaped unhurt, 


A MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT, promoted chiefly by working men at tie 
East-End, but not confined to either locality or class, for a memorial in 
honour ot the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. It is proposed that the memorial 
shoyld take the form of a work of art—either a sculptured bust or figure. 


| 


WAS 


Tuk NEcCEsSItY FOR SANITARY REFORM in one part of London 
shown at the Westminster Police-Court, on Wednesday, when a prose 
was instituteé by the Medical Officer of Health for St. George's, Hanove:- 
square. The defendant was the owner of Ebury House, Ebury-square, 
Pimlico, in which fifty-three persons lived, the drains being in ‘ta horrible 
condition,” and the water supply defective. The magistrate made an order 
likely to deal effectually with such a nuisance, 


Mr. NELSON LEE died somewhat suddenly on Tuesday morning, at his 
residence, Shrubland-road, Dalston. ‘The deceased was for many jcurs 
lessee and manager of the City of London Theatre, and at a time when that 
house was in the zenith of its popularity. Up to within the last three or 
four years Mr, Lee has had the management of the theatrical, pantomiimic, 
and other holiday revels at the Crystal Palace. 


ALDERMAN CAMPBELL, Lord Mayor of Dublin for 1871, went out of 


| office on Monday without having received the usual vote of thanks, in 


consequenes of having given a banquet at the close of his year of cflice to 
which he did not invite the members of the Town Council, as is customary. 
Mr. Campbell accepted the Mayoralty in the middle of the year, on the deat h 
of Alderman Bulfin, and, it is said, conceived himself badly treated in not 
being re-elected for 1872. 


Dr. JoUN STAINER, M.A., organist of Magdalen College and to the 
University of Oxford, has accepted the post of organist to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, vacant upon the retirement of Mr. John Goss. Dr, Stainer is 
well known as one of the most accomplished organists in England. His 
compositions are held in high estimiation, And, with his ‘* Theory of Har- 
mony,” recently published, place bim high amongst the most thoughtful 
and liberal-minded of modern musicians. 


A SUBSCRIPTION opened by the Paris Figaro for the relief of the widows 
and children of gendarmes and policsmen killed during the reign of the 
Commune has reached the sum of 241,000f. in three weeks. This is regarded 
as a Conservative demonstration, 


THE DUBLIN SCAVENGERS STRUCK LAST SATURDAY for an advance of 
6». in Ubeir weges. They have at present 10s. 84. a week. ©The Corpora- 
effercd them 12s., but they refused. PRE GeePoration declied on advertising 
and upplying at the WerKfictises for Tabourers at T2s, a week, to replace 
those on strike. The latter assembled round the Corporation Hall on Satur- 


day, and refused to leave until the Corporation had arrived at some decision. 
Tue services of the police were required to keep them in order, 


JAN. 6, 1972 


THE LOUNGER. 
\ MORNING PAPER not long ago told us that there are certain 
ning questions’ which must be discussed and settled next 

“bur “his phrase, “burning questions,’’ struck me, and I 

See ote of it. It is a good phrase, and means that there is 

mr vie + in these questions, and that unless by judicious appliances 

ie ein them can be damped down, it will spread, and, it may be, 
the fire) the Government, or even destroy it. Well, what are these 

‘yns? Are they really burning questions, likely to ba de- 

tive—or at least dangerous—to her Majesty's Government + 

‘ot whether the morning paper named these ardent questions. 


— 


as 


dat 


i 


ree number of Irishmen, to threaten danger.” But is there 
iy any danger init? A very excellent friend of mine, a genuine 
wean and a thorongh Radical, tells me that there is no 
Iris! or at all; and, further, that Mr, Isaac Butt and his fellow 
tors over in Ireland, who have been working the 
‘ows 80 assiduously of late, do not themselves mean mischief, 
“ Pepend upon it,” said my friend, ‘itis mere stage fire; not 
. onded to damage anything, but only to make a show.’ And 
ie mfidently believe that this is true. Old King George IIT, 

ad Wilkes about hig friend Sergeant Glyn, “Sire,’”’ Wilkes 

‘lied, “he is no friend of mine. He was a Wilkite, which I 
‘or was.” Similarly, Butt, I suspect, is not a Buttite. ‘Then 
jat makes him, you may ask, neglect a lucrative practice, and 
; «i into an agitation which can bring him no protit, for, noto= 
yously, he is not rich ? “* Vanity,”’ my friend replied; * that 
inordinate cormorant, Vanity, as old John of Gaunt called it.” 
Hut, however this may be, this question, which in Ireland burns 
ms to burn so fervidly, will not burn in the House of Com- 
Like green wood in a closed chimney, it may splutter, and 
jj<z, and smoke, but the most arduous bellows-blowing will not 
ake it bum. On many such so-called burning questions the 


Iris 
ton la 


‘ 


[louse of Commons acts like an exhausted receiver; and’so we | 


y pass by this Irish Home Rule matter with the fullest con- 

\cnce that there is no danger in it. 

~ fhe Irish Education question is of quite another nature. That 
, polly a burning question, and may be, and some say will 
be, dangerous. But why should it? 
surely sound upon this question. Very few Liberals are dispose’ 

to grant the arrogant demands of the Irish Ultramontanists; nor 


would these dewands meet, one would think, with favour on the | 


Cons-rvative side of the- House. As far as I can learn, the 


majority, both of Liberals and Conservatives, are dead against con- | 


cession. Whence, then, the danger? Well, perhaps thore is no 
real danger; but, if there be no danger, there certainly is alarm, 
aud its cause is not far to.seek. It has arisen froma suspicion that 
the Government is, upon this question, not sound, and not without 
reason has this suspicion got possession of men’s minds. True, 
Gladstone has not made any avowal that he means to succumb 
to the Irish Bishops; but, when questioned, his answers were 
not prompt and decided, There was not in them the ring 
of true metal. ~The trumpet sent forth an uncertain sound, 
Then there came that speech at Bristol, made by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue—surely one of the most a hee 4 speeches ever de- 
livered by a Minister of the Crown. That, though, could not be 
called an uncertain sound, Mr. Fortescue openly declared his 
opinion that something would have to be done in the matter of Irish 
education to satisfy the religious scruples of the Roman Catholics; 
and, as Mr. Fortescue is now in the Cabinet, men naturally leapt to 
the conclusion that he was foreshadowing the policy of the Goveyn- 
ment, and very serious alarm was the consequence, and much ex- 
cit-ment in the north of Ireland. Well, then, although the 
Government do not intend to meddle with Irish education this year, 
we shall certainly have some very hot discussions upon it, unless 
Glalstone shall promptly declare that he has no intention to pro- 
pose any concessions to the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Hisdecla- 
ration, though, must be direct and unhesitating. If he should 
falter in the least, and so lead the House to suspect that he palters 
with it in a double sense, we shall, I promise you, have some warm 
talk. 

English Education will also have to be discussed, and will be 
ardently—i.e., hotly—discussed, This is-indeed, and truly, a 
burning question with the “Dissenters. Let me tell my rea‘lers 
succinctly what the grievance is. The Nonconformists have, 
with Mr. Miall as their leader, been for years agitating for the 
separation of Church and State; for cutting what John Bright 
once called that adulterous connection, But the cause did not 
make much way. You sre it was, to the general public, a rather 
monstrous proposal. ** Abolish @ State Church! Why, such a 
thing was ever done! It is unprecedented, and of course cannot 
be done.’’ Thus reasoned, with a touch of scorn, the Church party, 
and thus thought the general public; and, indeed, many of the 
Nissenters, though they, in the abstract, were anti-State-Church 
men, thought the idea was Utopian, and, as Gladstone then said, 
quite out of the range of practical politics. But suddenly 
Gladstone proposed to abolish a State Church, and, what is 
more, did abolish a State Church. One may imagine how 
this elated the anti-State-Church men. ‘The thing is not, 
then, Utopian; not out of the range of practical politics. 
Here is a precedent; and now,’’ so argued the Noncon- 
formists and, indeed, not a few Churchmen, ‘the abolition 
of the English State Church is only a question of time.” But 
in 1870 these hopes were rather rudely dashed; for in that year 
the Prime Minister, so far from weakening the link ‘between tho 
State and the English Church, by assenting to Forster's proposal 
to grant a large additional sum to Church schools, strengthened 
it—made a new church sate, in fact. So say the Dissenters, and 
this is their grievance; and a heavy gribvance it is—as capital a 
grievance as any aspiring young member, ambitious forfame, could 
possibly wish for; and my readers may be sure that it will be 
hotly debated. Some think that it will imperil the Government; 
but I have no apprehension of that sort. Yes, I know that some 
of the Nonconformists threaten that, if the Government will not 
redress this grievance, the Nonconformists will, in a body, secede 
from the Liberal party and overthrow the Government. “But I do 
not believe they willdo that. That would be acting likea petulant, 
pouting child, who, because he cannot have all he wants, won't 
have anything. But they will not do it. I do not believe they 
could do it. If a vote of want of confidence wey to be proposed 
by a Tory next Session, it is my belief that the Nonconfcrmis's 
would, at the sound of the trampet, almost to a man, close their 
ranks and vote with their party. ‘Better half a Joaf than no 
bread ;”’ and if the Tories were to come in, thé Dissenters, on 
ecclesiastical questions, would not get a crumb. 

There is only one more question which threatens to be a 
“burning? question—at least, only one more that I can notice— 
and that is the appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. It seems to be quite certain that 
Somebody will move a vote cerisuring the appointment; and the 
knowing ones say that if such a vote be proposed it will be 
carried. And I have no doubt that, if every member,in the House 
were to back his opinion on the subject by his vote, the censure 
would be carried. But will every member do this? I doubt it. 
Probably some amendment will be proposed offering Liberal 
members an_ opportunity to avoid censuring without expressing 
“pproval, But, if the vote of censure should be carried, whatwill 
happen? Well, Iam told that the Lord Chancellor, who made 
the appointment, would resign. 


Of course there will be, besides the above, many other questions | 


of very great importance—the Ballot, &c. I need not enumerate 
them. Amongst the side questions—that is, questions int:oduerd 
by private members—I dare say the Land question will turn up, 
® question which, thongh not ardent at present, will some day 
become a burning question. And, Apropos to this, I may, 


Without intruding upon the province of your reviewers, bring 
fore the notice of your readers a book which I have just 
treceived—to wit, the second series of ‘The Cobden Club Essays, 

in which there are two of the best essays on the land question 
that I have ever read. The first is “The Law and Custom of 


no matter ; it is not difficult to surmise them. First, there is | 
‘Home Rule; that seems in Ireland to burn very fiercely, and, | 


The Liberal party is | 


IL LUSTRATED TIMES 


| Primogeniture,”’ by the Hon, C. Broderick, If 
| Want to know what our law on land is, and what 
| are, and what the laws ought to be, let them ri 

and again this singularly lucid, exhaustive 
is the brother of Lord Midalc ton, and I believe is a barrister. In 
1868 he stood for Woodstock, and, all’the influenc 2 of the Duke of 
Marlborough notwithstanding, he polled 481 votes against the 
Conservative’s 502. The other essay, ‘'On the Present Aspect 
of the Land Question,” is by Mr, Fowler, M.P. for Cambridge. 
This, though 1 have not read it through, I can discern is excellent. 
I shall have to return to this volume again, for I can see that it is 
| @mine of wealth. The Zines has wore than once sneered at the 

Cobden Club, Well, let it sneer. Wisdom is justifled by her 
children, 


any of my readers 
the consequences 
ead carefully once 
essay. Mr. Broderick 


GER. 
ETC. 
f Mr. Ruskin'’s Fors Clavigera makes 
ader what others had gathered from various 
tings of that gentleman. When Mr, Bellew 
foes over to the Roman Catholic communion the fact is chron- 
icled; and just in the same way I chronicle the fact that Mr. 
Ruskin writes of the story of the signs preceding the Nativity in 
| such terms as these :—** Are you, indeed, sure”. . of the 
‘real happening of the strange things you have been told—that 
the heavens opened near Him,” &c.? “You are sure of that, you 
sty? Tam glad; and wish it were so with me; but I have been 
so puzzled lately by many matters that once seemed clear to me 
that L seldom now feel sure of anything. Scill seldomer, however, 
do I feel sure of the contrary of ‘anything. That people say they 
| Saw if may not prove that it was visible; and this is a story 
| which I more envy the people who believe, on the weakest grounds, 
| than who deny on the strongest. The people whom I envy not 
| at all are those who imagine they believe it and donot. This story 
of the Nativity relates eithor ‘a fact full of power or a dream 
full of meaning. It is at the least not a cunningly-devised fable, 
but the record of an impression made by some strange spiritual 
| cause on the minds of the human race at the most critical period 
| of their existence—an impression which has produced in past ages 
the greatest effect on mahkind ever yet achieved by an intellectual 
conception, and which is yet to guide, by the determination of 


its truth or falsehood, the absolute destiny of ages to come.” 
To this I will add nothing, e 


xcept that Mr. Ruskin definitely 
announces that the te 


made over to certain trustees for the purposes of the St. George's 
Fund. Those who wish to speculate further upon what Mr. 
Ruskin thinks of Christianity, or rather of the Bible, may turn to 
what he has to say in *‘ Time and Tide.” 

The Duke of Argyll is an orthodox believer, as plainly appears 
from his ‘Reign of Law;’’ but the Duke of Somerset has just 
published a book, entitled “ Christian Theology and Modern 
Scepticism,’ from which we gather that he isa pure Theist, and 
regards the Christian narratives as withdrawn from the sphere of 
legitimate history. 
ture nor the speculative capacity of his Grace of Argyll, and his 
manner is much more strongly assertive, 

The new number of the Cornhill, as readers will have gathered 
from our advertisement columns, has many attractive features ; 
and the ‘Story of the Plébiscite '’ will have numerous readers, 

In Macmillan the new story (in addition to Mr. Black's), en- 
titled ‘Christina North,’ opens, I own assuredly, in a very 

leasing manner, 

St. Pauls begins a new serics. with two stories—one, entitled 
‘* Septimus,” a posthumous work of Hawthorne's; and another, 
by Jean Ingelow. The paper on Dress and collateral subjects (I 
forget the title, unless it is “The Art of Beauty”’) ought alone to 
give this magazine a very large circulation. 


THE LITERARY LOUN 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The December number o 
clear to the general re 


| intimations in the wri 
| 


His Grace of Somerset has neither the cul- | 


{ 
| 


| 


Good Words for the Young has also taken a fresh start, and is, | 


apparently, to. be much more “objective” than it used tobe. The 


tions to ‘Innocents’ Island.’’ 


To refer again for 2 moment to the poem of the “Nut-Brown | 


Maid,” of which something was said last week, I am anxious to 
make it aundantly clear that no verdict was intended to be passed 
by me upon the poetic merits of the picce; its beauty as a tours 
de-force in versification has before now beenacknowledged in this 
department of the Inuustratep Tres. The morale of the 


difference that he was an “ earl’s son indisguise’’)—was the thing 
in question; or, rather, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s estimate of 
that hypothesis. 
story of Griselda was read in a fresh light by a German dramatist, 
Frelerick Halm, who makes the trodden worm turn at last. 
Instead of returning to her husband when she learns the tricks 
that have been played upon her, she quits him, with a spirited 
rebuke of his heartless vanity in putting her to such tests. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER 
It will be useful, perhaps, to jot down the points most worthy 
of notice in the various Christmas entertainments, which show a 


| the most part, have preferred a Javish display of wealth to the 
cultivation of fan and improvement on the tricks usually forming 
the foundation of a pantomime. At no theatre is the transforma- 
tion scene specially remarkable, such pictures being, for the 
most part, distinguished by their want of originality. But in the 


thing that has before been seen on the stage. At Covent GARDEN, 
for instance, there is a fanciful representation of a military camp, 
which for perfect beanty has never been excelled, Nearly three 
hundred picked ballet-girls ard here introduced, superbly dressed, 
and clad in the most brilliant armour. A finer spectacle than this 
has never been seen on any stage. The stage during the evolutionsis 
one mass of exquisitely-harmonised colour, and the tout ensemble is 
really so beantiful that for this, if for nothing else, a visit to the 
Covent-Garden pantomime isimperatively necessary. The panto- 
mime is written by Mr. H. J. Byron, anold hand; and he tells the 
story of “Blue Beard”’ sosimp!y and intelligibly as to be most accept- 
able tochildren. ‘The incients of the familiar legend are accurately 
preserved, and the entertainment is as little duit as is possible on 
this gigantic stage. Mr. Macdermott, a once favourite actor at the 
Grecian, personates the notorious polygamist with a very fair notion 
of fun. Miss Jessie Anstiss and Miss Rose Massey have rare powers 
of fascination, and Mr. Delevanti very humorously acts ® monkey, 
who, to the huge delight of the children, climbs into the private 
boxes and scrambles about the stalls. The best effect in the Covent 
Garden harlequinade is a shadow scene, in which the clown dees 
some Of his best tricks behin’? a magic-lantern sheet. This isreally 
funny and original; but the farmyard scene causes much amuse- 
ef mainly from the fact that real cocks and hens, pigs, horses, 
and ponkeys fre introduced. The transformation scene is com- 

‘ativ and commonplace ; but, if I mistake not, the camp 
scene secure for “* Blue Beard” a popularity unequalled by 
any Covent Garden pantomime. The costumes used in this scene 
have already been sold to an enterprising manager in St. 
-etersburg. 
; we Davey LANE will be found a thoroughly admirable panto- 
mime for children, the fun not be ing | entirely sacrificed for 
scenic display. The adventures of Tom Thumb, practically illus- 
trated on the stage, even to his being swallowed by a cow, delight 
| the little ones immensely. The text isin Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s 
best style, who writes and composes better every year; and here 
| will be found the eclebrated Vc kes family, quite unrivalled in the 
rare art of pantomime. A scene in imitation of Dresden ¢ hina is 
beautifully coloured by Mr. Beverly, and does credit to the in- 
| vention and arrangement of Mr. Cormack; but here, again, the 
transformation scene is neither original nor very pretty. If the 
harlequinade were curtailed the pantomime would certainly be 
improved, The children's scenes and the Vokes family would 


hypothesis of the story—namely, that a man, avowing himself an 
outlaw, tests a woman's love in the way described (i5 makes no | 


Some of my readers may not be aware thit the | 


ballet scenes the various managers havo introduced some mar- | 
vellous effects, distancing, in the art of colour and grouping, any- | 


mth of his property (£7000) is now legally | 


considerable advance in the art of stage decoration, and which, for | 


enema 


alone make the puntomime at Drury a success; and up to this time, 
at both morning and evening performances, there has hardly been 
standing room. 

Another excellent old-fashioned pantomime for children will be 
found at the Princess's, which revived this kind of entertainment 
after a silence of six years. Lb is written by the Brothers Grimm, 
who well know what they are about. Lt has » comic scene of the 
animals hunting the persecuting man, suggested by one of the 
best of children’s books, and is emphatically a success, Miss 
Caroline Parkes, as liv: ly and as funny as ever, takes the lead, 
and Mr. I, Lloyds paints some capital and effective scenery. 
The programme at the Oxford-street theatre, which contains 2 
strong and well-acted drama, as well as a good pantomime, has 
attractions of which few other theatres can boast. 

An extravaganza of average merit, called “ Little Snowwhite,"’ 
has been produced at the ApELYHi, a theatre at which such en- 
tertainments are altogether out of place. Liveliness is the last 
thing to be expected at the Adelphi, and even Mrs. Wood has to 
Work very hard to extract the necessary amount of sparkle. Mrs. 
Mellon is there to be sure, but Mrs. Mellon’s extravaganza 
days are over, The waterfall scene, by Mr, I’, Lloyds, is as well 
worth seeing as anything in the entertainment. Mr. Halliday’s 
“Notre Dame” has been revived, Miss Rose Leclercq playing 
Ksmeralda instead of Miss Furtado, who is engaged elsewhere 
* On the Jury.”’ 

So successful was a representation of ‘London Assurance" at 
the VAUDEVILLE, on the occasion of an afternoon benefit for the 
Mark Lemon Fund, last week, that it will be repeated as the 
reguiar play of the evening, commencing from to-night. Mr. 
Henry Neville has been specially engaged to play Charles Courtley, 
and Mr, John Clayton, who hus lett the Court ‘Theatre, will act 
Dazzle. It will be interesting to see Mr. William Farren as Sir 
Harcourt Courtley—the great character made by his father, The 
revival of this celebrated comedy will « hile away the time until Mr, 
Albery’s new play is ready for representation. 

To-night will be acted for the first time at the QUEEN'S Mr. 
John Oxenford’s version of ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’’ a play 
which has been Jong and anxiously rehearsed. I hear that the 
scenery will be magnificent. ‘he final result of the ballot-boxes 
at this theatre is now known, ‘*Cymbeline’”’ having by far the 
greatest number of votes ; so, if promises are not like pie-crust in 
this instance, “Cymbeline”’ will be the Shakspearean revival for 
the autumn. 

Among the Christmas entertainments proper, as distinguished 
from the pantomimes and burlesques at theatres, Mrs. German 
Reed takes the lead with a very prettily-told Christmas story by 
the veteran and ever-welcome J. R. Planché. ‘The trifle goes 
capitally, and Mrs. Reed, Miss Holland, Mr. Cecil, and Mr. 
Corney Grain are unusually good. Mr. German Reed is still away 
on the Continent. If those who love a true sensation desire to seo 
Herr Holtum catch a cannon-ball out of the mouth of a cannon 
which is deliberately fired at him, they should hurry off to 
the Amphitheatre in Holborn, where, among other good things, 
this marvellous trick is nightly performed. Hengler’s Circus is 
also very good; and a far worso evening could be spent than in 
the society of that most talented of all single-handed entertainers, 
Mr. Maceabe, now located at the Charing Cross. 


CRESTED QUAILS. 

Tue ortolan, or beccafico, the landrail, and the quail are among 
those luxuries of gastronomy which are frequently talked about 
but seldom enjoyed, except at great banquets, where a dish of the 
birds may be handed about and only appreciated by a few peoplo 
who have learned to think them peculiarly delicious, just as others 
haye a kind of passion for boiled tripe, or roast breast of mutton, 
medlars, liver and bacon, caviare, Aldboro’ dried sprats, chutnee, 
Dutch herring, or Gruyére checee, We remember being once at a 


| dinner where anunaceustomed guest, helping himself to a quail, 
p:e'tiest things in this number are Mr. Arthur Hughes's illustra. | 


left the head of the bird in the dish. 
quired a more experienced viveur. ‘No, thank you,” returned 
the simple one, with a smile; whereupon the gourmet, with grave 
rapture, removed the head to his own plate, and, only just sever- 
ing the beak, slowly devoured the tit-bit—an exquisite nut, with 
crisp, soluble bone for a shell, and delicate brain for a kernel. 
Knowledge i# power. It is a little remarkable that quails should 
be so much of a luxury, by reason of their scarcity, in this country ; 
for they exist-in enormous numbers in several parts of Europe. 
They are not very numerous here, though they breed in some 
counties; but they are almost universally diffused through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and we may now add that a very beautifal species 
is found in Califernia. 

We know them here as birds of passage, flocks of which traverse 
the Mediterranean Sena, from Europe to the shores of Africa, in 
the autumn, and, returning again in the spring, frequently alight- 
ing, in their passage, on many of the islands of the Archipelago. 
On the western coasts of Naples such prodigious numbers have 
appeared that 100,000 have been taken in a day within the space 
of four or five miles. From these circumstances it appears highly 
probable that the quails which supplied the Israelites with food 
during their journey through the wilderness were sent thither, on 
their passage to the north, by a wind from the south-west, sweep- 
ing over Egypt and Ethiopia, towards the shores of the Red Sea. 
Capri has in all ages been celebrated for the numbers of quails 
caught there. The principal revenues of the Bishop and some of 
the convents were derived from the quails they sent to Naples. 
There have been 12,000 taken in a day, and 150,000 during the 
season, by means of nets stretched between high poles in the low, 
flat grounds, or by men who held the nets, fastened to two sticks, 
stretched out before them, while others drove towards them the 
quails, which, having alighted to rest, were too exhausted to take 
a strong flight, but, striking the net, were easily enfolded. Quails 
belong to the partridge family, and exhibit many of the same 
characteristics, especially in their manner of making their nests in 
holes close to the Gronad, their remarkable care and protection of 
their young, and the fortitude with which they will defend them. 
They are, however, very pugnacious birds, and the young brood 
separatesalmost as coon as it ishatched or after following the mother 
for a very short time. Quails were formerly pitted against each 
other by the Greeks and Romans, just as gamecocks wore taken 
toamatch in England. The same practice continued in some 
parts of Italy to modern times, and the Chinese continue it to the 

resent day. ‘I'he common quail is7 in. to 8in. long, with a dusky 
pin, hazel eyes, and a mixture—brown, black, and ash-colour —in 
the head, neck, and back; a yellow streak is seen on each eye, and 
another of the same colour down the middle of the forehead ; a 
dark line passes from each corner of the bill, forming a kind of 
gorget above the breast. The scapular feathers are marked by a 
light yellowish streak down the middle of each; the quills are a 
lightish brown, with small rust-coloured bands on the exterior of 
the feathers. The breast is of pale rust-colour, spotted with black 
and streaked with pale yellow. The tail consists of twelve 
feathers barred like the wings. The female is without the black 
spot on the breast and is less vivid in plumage. — This character- 
istic belongs to almost all birds, and is the same in the beautiful 
Californian quails represented in our Engraving, a variety distin- 
guished—as are some of the Oriental varieties—by a feathered tuft 
on the topof the head, and by a more brilliant and lustrous 
feathering. Should this charming variety be acclimatised in 
Europe, it may well take up its abode in some of the woods as 
well as the preserves of our English counti's, since it ishardy, and 
appears to be strong on the wing, and thickly as well as finely 
plumed. 


“Don't you want that ?’’ in- 


TuE LONDON ScHooL BOAKnD.—The following notice has been issued 
by the School Board for London and distributed throughout the metro- 
polis :—* To parents and others who have charge of children. The School 
Board has been empowered to require parents of children from five to 
thirteen yeurs of age to send them to school, unless there is some reason- 
able excuse. There are numerous vacancies in existing schools. The 
School Pc ard, therefore, hereby cesires to urge all parents at once to send 
their children to some school where sefticient instruction is given, 
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“HOMES OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tre recent alarming illness, and now happy recovery, of the 


Prinee of Wales have imparted special interest to the scenes and 
surroundings amid which his Royal Highness lives, and we con- 
sequently feel confident that the accompanying Kugraving, ree 


producing sketches made at Sandringham and its neighbourhood, | 
with a view of Marlborough House, the Prince's London resi- | 


dence, will be welcome to our readers. The mansion at Sandring- 
ham, erected by his Royal Highness a few years ago for a country 


residence, is situated veir Castle Rising, in Norfolk, aud not far | 


trom Kiug’s Lynn, or Lynn Rogis, on the south-eastern bank of 
the river Wash. 
prrallel with the seacoast, has a station at Wolferton, three miles 
trom Castle Rising, and s:ven or eight from the town of Lyon. A 
mile or two further on is the hamlet of Dersingham, On the right 
hind of a traveller goiug towards Hunstanton is Sandringham 
House, with its parkand plantations, ifs small parish church, and 
the cottages and farm buildings of the Prince's estate. Sand- 
ringhan is situated ona series of uadulating hills, composed of 
drift or geavel, and must at one time bave been the boundary of 
the sea, as anchors are still found here and there imbedded in the 
soil. Lhe Prince has p'anted firs and other trees in great 
abundance, and they are thriving well, 
cover to the pheasants, which he desires to preserve. There 
is also a lake, well stocked with fish and water-fowl; and 
the terraces, lawns, drives, &c., afford fine promenades, Some 
notion of what the Prince has done to improve the property, and 
to better the condition of the residents upon it, may be obtained 
from an article on the subject which appears in another column, 
Sandringham church stands on a hillock adjoining the north 
side of the park, and is a well-proportioned little building, com- 
prising nave, chancel, south porch, and square tower, with one 
bell. On the tower during the hours of service floats the naval 
pennant. Accordiug to the county history, this church was beauti- 
fully and judiciously restored by Lady Harriet Cowper, daughter 
ant coheir of the Earl of Blessiogton, and wife of the Hon, C. 
Spencer Cowper, in memory of their child, Marie Harriett Cowper. 
The chancel 1s in the Decorated style, and the rest of the edifice 
Perpendicular, Over the arch of the porch is a well-sculptured 
figure of a guardian angel. ‘The east window is filled with stained 
glass. There are several other stained-glass windows, and some 
of Munich glass, in which the subjects aie simply traced in out- 
line on a golden ground. The font is new, but its tall, crocketed 
cover is of the time of Henry VII. The pulpit is of stone, with a 
marble shaft and ecclesiastical devices in glass mosaic. There are 
two stones robbed of their brasses; one of them bears an inscrip- 
tion to William Cobbiss, who died in 1546, The parish register dates 
from 1557. The rectory, valued at £200 year, with that of Babing- 
ley annexed, isin the patronage of the Prince, and the Incumbent 
is the Rev, W. Lake Onslow, R_N., who has a good residence and 
thirty-two acres of glebe. ‘The Rector was presented to the living 
in July, 1866, by his Royal Highness as patron. Mr. Ouslow had 
before been the special naval instructor to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
in the Euryalus, iu the Mediterranean squadron ; the St. George, 
in the North American and West Indies; the Racoon, the Medi- 
terranean and Cape. Mr. Onslow has served in the Navy twenty- 
one years as chaplain and naval instructor in every part of the 
world, and received this living on completing his term of service. 
Besides the naval pennant floating over the tower, which bespeaks 
the chaplain’s attachment to his old service, there may be seen 
affixed over the door of the Rectory a little plate which an- 
nounces it to be situated in lat. 5249N, long, 0.3 E., a calcu- 


‘Lhe railway from Lynn to Hunstanton, running | 


affording plenty of | 
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THE SANDRINGHAM ESTATE. 

There are certain facts connected with the management of the 

| Sandringham estate which have a public interest in relation to the 
recent illness of the Prince, and trom which may be derived in- 

| ferences of general importance. As to some of these T have taken 
recent opportunities of persoual investigation, and 1 have found a 
perfect readiness on the part of General Knollys (and, by his direc- 
| tion, of Mr. E. Beck, the Prince's agent), as well as of the Rector 
| of West Newton, the Rey. R, B. Scholetield, to afford information 
as to the village of West Newton.. This is the village lying on the 
skirt of the park, of which the unsatisfactory sanitary condition 
has been a subject of discussion. There will be something gained 
| by a more complete account of the facts than has hitherto appeared. 

The Sandringham estate consists of about 8000 acres, and in- 
cludes the parishes of Babingley, West Newton, and Wolferton, 
with part of Dersingham. It is rich marsh land where it joins the 
sea near Wolferton; black sand upon car-stoue towards the middle 
| of the estate, and light loam upon chalk, adapted for barley and 
| roots, at the east end, towards Anmer. ‘The estate was purchased 
| by the Prince in 1862. 
| “At Sandringham and West Newton we find about seven or eight 

feet usually of the blak sand upon car-stone, Attention has been 
prominently drawn to some iil-built and badly-arranged cottages, 
Chey do not present a fair sample of the present state of the vil- 
lage, nor is it possible to draw a just deduction from that which 
has been said concerning them. ‘The number of inhabited houses 
this day in West Newton is 62. In this village, however, there 
are two small freeholds belonging to small proprietors, on 
which are erected in all 16 cottages, so that the Prince's property 
in West Newton includes 46 cottages. Of these 26 are entirely 
new erections since he e:me into possession, Prior to that time 
the village consisted of a number of cottages which are described 
to me by the Rector and others as having been miserable huts, 
like Irish hovels, most of them with one living-room and one 
sleeping-room only, many of them destitute of the most necessary 
sanitary conveniences, and not three in the whole parish having 
two bed-rooms. Of these cottages 17 have been pulled down 
during the last six years, and 26 new cottages built. Three 
more are to be pulled down, Of the increase of the amount 
of accommodation thus afforded an opinion may be formed from 
the fact that for a population of the same number the number of 
bed-rooms in the cottages of the old property was 25, in place of 
which there have now been provided 67, an increase of 175 per 
centin the amountof sleeping room, ‘he improvement in quality 
is even more marked than the increase in quantity. Of the new 
cottages in the village there is a row of eight, called the Alexandra 
Cottages, a group of nine called the Louise Cottages, four cot- 
tages designed for old people, and a group of four cottages not 
yet named, 

Of these the Alexandra Cottages were first built, and a brief 
sketch of these will answer also for the Louise Cottages, which 
very much resemble them. They are all two-storied cottages, 
built in the rustic Gothic style, of pleasing elevation, provided 
with a porch and ample accommodation, built of car-stone, with 
white and red brick facings, having l4in. walls, with concreted 
foundation. Each cottage has on the gx floor a front living- 
room about 12 ft. by l4ft. and 9ft. high, well-lighted; a back 
kitchen provided with an excellent cooking-stove, oven, and 
copper; a pantry, and coal-house; above are three good bed- 
rooms, two with fireplaces. Detached from the house is a brick 
outhouse, with kindling-shed and sanitary conveniences, Each 
cottage has 30 perches of garden ground, and some of them have 
as much field allotment. 


lation duly made by the Rector himself, and vouched to be 
correct. The service is pleasingly chanted by the children from 
the schools of the Princess of Wales, the Prince, and the Rector, 
who support them by joint contributions. 

Marlborough House, the town residence of the Prince of Wales, 
stands at the west end of Pall-mull, next to St. James's Palace, 
The garden front is cheerful ; that towards Pall-mall is gloomy, 
and much concealed from public view by a wall, The house was 
built, in 1710, for the first Duke of Marlborough, from Wren’s 
designs, The Duke and his Duchess both died here. It was 
bought, in 1817, for the Princess Charlotte and her husband, 
Prince Leopold, The latter lived in it some years. After the 
death of William LV. his widow resided here. A new portico has 
been added, and other improvements have been made, to make it 
a fit residence for the Prince. 


RAILWAY REFORM.—At a meeting of railway directors, which will 
probably be held in the middle of next week, it will be resolved, in order to 
increase the safety of the public, that no pointsman, guard, or engine-driver 
shall ever be on duty much more than six-and forty hours at a stretch, and 
that every such servant shall always, when on duty, be allowed at least four 
minutes, no less than three times daily, for the enjoyment of his meals. 
With the like view of security it will also be resolved that porters shall on 
bran :h lines be required to act as pointamen, signalmen, and ticket clerke, 
and that due and timely notice of the changes in the time-bills shali on no 
account be farnished to the drivers of goods-trains.—Punch, 

Tue “ New-cur.”"—The shopkeepers of the “ New-cut” are unanimous 
in their determination to resist by all constitutional means the attempts of 
the Lambeth Vestry to compel them to close their houses on Sunday. The 
result of the threatening notices which had been served upon them by the 
vestry clerk last week, under the provisions of the Sanday Trading Act, 
was visible on Sunday in the increased number of shops that were ned, 
Even those who had previonsly been in the habit of closing expressed their 
sympathy with their fellow-tradesmen by making an exception to the rule, 
and a committee was organiced to counteract the attempts of the Vestry by 
every legal measure. From ten till one o'clock an unusually brisk trade 
was carried on alike by tradesmen and costermongers, and defiance to the 
vestry was freely and unanimously expressed, 

FIRE IN AN Hosprra..—An alarming fire broke ont, on New-Year’s 
Day, at the Sussex County Hospital, Brighton, The cause of the accident 
is said to have been an escape of gas; and, on the alarm being given, 
measure’ were taken to remove the patients. On one floor of the ward 
where the outbreak occurred there were thirty male patients, and on 
another floor a large number of women. Immediately to the: ast was the 
fever ward, and to the west were the accident wards, all, unfortunately, 
fully tenanted by suffering patients. By great exertions, and the neighbours 
offering their aid, ali the inmates, 155 in number, were safely housed else- 
where ; and the fever patients wera placed in a newly-erected detached 
library to the east of the main building, The greater part of the edifice fell 
f prey to the flames, 

Est LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN.—A special general court of the 
governors of the above valuable institution, at present siruated at Ratcliff- 
cros#, Was held, on Tuesday, at the London Tavern— Mr, T. Scrutton in the 
chair. There wes a numerous and influential attendance. The chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, said the want of accommodation in the present 
building, and the inability of the committee through want of room to 
admit one quarter of the number of applicants, had.induced them, trusting 
to the benevolence of the public and the increased exertions of the friends 
of the hospital, to decide upon erecting a new hospital at a cost of about 
£8000, in which at least one hundred beds could be provided instead of the 
thirty-two contained in the present building. Having thus decided, the 
next thing was to obtain an eligible site in the locality, and this had been 
a work of some difficulty. The committee, however, bad at last succeeded 
in obtaining an eligible plece of ground, in an open situation, close to the 
Peaboiy-builéings, Shadwell, the cost of which would be £1900. This, 
perchance, with other incidental expenses, would absorb nearly the 
whole of the invested stock, which was about £2500, and the object 
of the present special meeting was to give authority to the trustees 
t» sell out and realite the invested securities for the above 
purpo-es. He had, however, great pleasure in informing the 
governors that, since the advertisement convening the meeting had appeared, 
ap anony mons friend had een a donation of £1000, and he had reason to 
believe that this was the secofid donation of that amount from the same 
source, 


the securities now et nding in their names on behalf of the hospi*al, and to 
pay the money over to the treasurer.” He explained that, although the 
resolution empowered the trustees, under the sanction of the committee of 
m insgement, to rea ise all the securities, it was understood they would only 
ssil to the actual amount reqnired ; nor would the resolution apply to any 
future investments. Mr. Th mpson rec nded the resolution, which, after 
gom : remarks from the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Anderson, and others, was 
unatimously adopted, In the course of the digcussion fc was stated that 
buil I'ng operations would commence as soon as the ground was handed over 
to the committee, and that a special appeal would be made to the public in 
aid of the building fand. Dr. Bruce was elected as visiting physician tothe 


hospita!, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, | 


who was alsoelected on the committee of management, 


The water supply—and here we come to the weak place in the 
arrangements—is from a well 16ft. deep, cut through about 8 ft. 
of sand, and then on the car-stone; it is brick built, and within 
20-ft. of the cesspool, and was within 7 ft. of a midden or kitchen 
heap. The purity of this water has been impugned, and 
from the analysis which has been publishei, it would appear 
not without good reason. The Louise Cottages are built precisely 
ou the same plan, except that they have the further advantage 
of having well-spouted roofs, which collect the rain-water, and 
that each house is furnished with a pump connected with the 
sunken and covered rain-water tank, The weil here is23 ft. deep, 
and on Saturday contained 7 ft. of water: The garden houses are 
100 ft. away at the bottom of the garden, and so are better placed 
than at the Alexandra Cottages, where they are too near the 
houses, The cottages for eld folk have the bed-room on the same 
floor as the living-room, and are altogether arranged for the com- 
fort of the old people who are placed in residence. They afford 
evidence of the characteristic kindness and liberality which preside 
over all the arrangements of the estate. The rents of the 
Alexandra and Louise Cottages, with all their comforts and con- 
veniences, and with their five rooms, garden-ground, and allot- 
ments, are not higher than were those of the two-roomed huts 
which they have replaced, or the poor and scanty tenements still 
pene in the village on the small freeholds to which I have 
re 5 

In going through these new cottages it was pleasant to find them 


Mr. Norris then moved the following resolution :— ‘+ That the | 
weekly board be authorired to request the trustees to rell ont and realise a)l | 


for the most part clean and well kept, and sometimes singularly 
neat. Many of the garden-grounds also were evidently properly 
valued and carefully cultivated. Bat not all; and it is evident 
that some of the cottagers do not appreciate at its worth all that 
is done to help them and to enable them to help themselves, I 
was told, however, that a considerable improvement in this respect 
has been effected all over the estate by the influence of a cottager's 
garden and flower show for the estate, which is annually held in 
the park in September, under the auspices of the Prince and 
Princess and the clergymen and leading tenantry. Prizes are 
given to the value of £10 for the three cleanest and neatest 
cottages in each parish on the estate, 

If we now turn to the vital statistics of the village we find some 
facts will deserve further study. 

The mortality of the small village population has been enhanced 
during the last two years by zymotic disease, and if I were to 
state the percentages and compare them with those of healthy 
rural districts, they would sound very high indeed. From January 
to October of this year theré have been registered cleven deaths, of 
which three were from typhoid fever and five from scarlet fever; 
and last year there were six deaths, of which two were from 
typhoid fever. If one wanted to make the case look very strong 
indeed, it would stiffice to mention that in the twelve months, 
from Nov. 10, 1870, to Oct. 13, 1871—the last entry which I find 
in the register of burials—there have been thirteen deaths in this 
small population, of which five were from typhoid fever and five 
from scarlet fever. Nor can 1 properly omit to mention that 
there is in the village a fresh case of typhoid fever which has 
sprung up during the last week. In dealing with small numbers 
of people, however, such figures so massed do not afford adequate 
information, unless their actual significance is elucidated. by in- 
vestigation of the local and temporary conditions with which they 
are associated. Thus, looking back another year through the 
register, I find that in 1869 there was only one death in the parish, 
and that from an accident. In 1868 there were eight deaths, of 
which three were from diphtheria. While eight deaths out of 
eleven this year were from typhoid or scarlatina; of the remaining 
three, one was at the age of eighty-two, the other at the age of 
eighty-three, and the third an infant. Moreover, there has not 
been any death either from typhoid or ecarlet fever in any of the 
twenty-five new cottages which the Prince has built. No case of 
typhoid has occurred in them at all; and this is especially signifi- 
cant of good residential and sanitary conditions, although, unless 
the quality of the drinking water be carefully examined, no one 
can say that it may not occur. What is still more significant is, 
| that, although scarlativa was imported into the village, and ron 
through all the Alexandra Cottages, no death occurred. The most 
| €xcel'ent residential conditions and purity of air, soil, and water, 
will not afford immunity from ‘catching’? diseases such as 
scarlatina, which can only be successfully dealt with by isolation ; 
| but cleanliness, ventilation, and sound hygienic conditions greatly 
| lessen their mortality ; and this is the moral which may be drawn 


Or 


from the comparative immunity from death of the Prince's t 
in these cottages. aes 
The black spots of the village are in the cram 
overcrowded portions, over the greater part of which the p; 
agent hasno control. Thus, one of these small propr rina eoue 
of two blocks, one containing four and the other three at 
Three out of the first four have only a single bed-ro spi Tl = 


pedand sometin, 


of these cottages there have been living father and moth: ¥ 
adult daughter, with her two illegitimate children and five. ft hes 
brothers and sisters—from a lad aged sixteen to a child aved = : 


inallten. Ina double cottage on this freehold, or, rather, 4 cots 
divided in two, thers lived'in one half cottage (having a liyi,, 
room about 12 ft. square and a sleeping-room over it) a rate 
consisting of father and mother, eldest son of twenty-one. Riper) M 
daughter and son-in-law, and five little children: in all five aa MY , 
and five children. The two rooms thus crowded appear to rh 
been poisoned with contiguous filthy nuisances; and, in Santis a 
1871, the eldest son, aged twenty-one, was attacked with ty tits q 
fever and died; in March the mother, aged forty-three. ph 
April the married daughter, aged twenty, dicd of the « 
disease, ‘filth fever,’’ as itis emphatically named by Dr. Mure! 86 
and Mr. Simon. The outbreak of typhoid in 1870 occurred in, » 
cottage occupied bya family then consisting of the fathor : 
widower), two adult sons, a warried daughter and son-in-law. . 
during the early part of the summer four children of, the (Jo, 
daughter aud two of a younger daughter: in all thirtecn, 
cottage had one bed-room and one sitting-room. ‘Ten of tl 
family were stricken with the fever in quick succession, of whi “ 
two of the younger children died in November. Everything y a 
done that kindness and liberality could do for them. “The hou.» 
was thoroughly cleaned, they were moved away; from Sandrinc- 
ham House everything that could be of service was supplied with 
the usual unstiuted generosity, 

Experience teaches us to look for pollution of the wells ay. 
water supply in every outbreak of typhoid fever as the moxt 
common cause of the disease. Mr, Barrett, of Grimston, tho 
poor-law medical officer of the district, makes the followin: 
valuable observations on this subject :— = 

“As to the depth of the wells, there are at least two water. 
bearing strata, besides that supplying the surface water; for at 
the top of the hill the water is 14} ft. from the surface, while near 
the bottom of the hill it is 32ft. from the surface. Lower sti! 
the water is only 2 ft. from the surface. So the wells are not all 
shallow. There have been two epidemics of typhoid in the vil- 
lage, one beginning in 1860, the other in 1870, each in the mont} 
of September. In each outbreak of fever there were two differet 
centres of the disease, each centre using a separate well. There 
were, therefore, four different wells open to question, which 1 will 
name after the people using them, giving the measurement from 
the ground to the top of the water, as follows:—Dye's, 32! ft., 
near bottom of hill; Melton’s, shailow, now replaced by a deeper 
one, top of hill; Boughen’s, 2 ft., bottom of hill; Smith's, 9} tt., 
on the fall of the hill. Smith's well has been analysed, but 
neither Boughen's nor Dye’s; and, if we are to look to the wells 
for the source of this disease, it would be interesting to know what 
their analysis would reveal, especially as each comes from a dif- 
ferent stratum.”’ 

The circumstances connected with the supposed outbreak of 
diarrhea and enteric fever among the visitors to Londesborough 
Lodge have directed public attention to the fertile source of 
disease in the pollution of air and water by sewer gas, from ill- 
ventilated drains, and from the ill-arranged inlets of sewers within 
dwelling-houses. Iam not without hope that the present report 
on enteric fever in West Newfon will serve an equally bencticial 
purpose by attracting equal attention to that well-known, but 
much neglected, source of typhoid, diarrhma, and cholera—the 
pollution of wells by penetration of foul matter through the soil. 
Other parts of the county of Norfolk are not without need of such 
forcible teaching, as will be seen by the following account, which 
appears this week concerning Thetford :— 

“The subject of the drainage and water supply of this town is 
creating an interest closely bordering upon alarm, Private in- 
quiries in connection with our present water supply from wells 
and pumps disclose a most deplorable state of things. The well 
waters, in nine cases out of ten, are shown to be fearfully cou- 
taminated with animal and vegetable sewage, most of the cess- 
pools and drains being in close contiguity to the wells, and they 
are in many cases proved to be connected by means of sandfals 
and other apertures which allow the unfiltered drainage to pour 
into them in a stream, so that after a moderate fall of rain the water 
drawn from these wells becomes as ‘thick asa puddle,’ as the occu- 
piers of the houses so situated describe it, From 80 to 90 per cent 
of the wells are believed to be so situated and connected with 
drains or ‘dead wells,’ Consequently, these dead wells seldom or 
never require to be emptied, as the greater part of the liquid 
sewage percolates the soil and empties itself into the adjoining, 
well, the water of which is, when possible, used for domesti 
purposes,"’ 

T vat which is true concerning Thetford is not less true con- 
cerning a large number of towns and villages throughout the 
country. ‘Typhoid fever, it is known, is essentially the fever of 
the country as typhus is that of great cities. It attacks every 
year in this country about 100,000 people, of whom it kills from 
20,000 to 25,000, They for the most part absorb the poison by 
drinking water polluted with sewage. 

It would not be right, I think, that I should conclude this report 
without saying a few words as to certain facts against which 1 
have stumbled in the course of inquiry. It has been seen that, 
during the few years of the proprietorship of the Prince of Wales, 
he has gone far towards removing from that part of the village 
over which he has control all the sources of disease and degrada- 
tion, and converting it into something approaching a model village. 
The large number of new cottages which he has built have every 
comfort and every provision for health and domestic propriety. 
They have been built at a considerable expense ; they are let at 
very moderate rents. The rate of earnings has risen considerably 
meantime from the increased demand for labour. Every induce- 
ment is held out to neatness, cleanliness, order, and good conduct. 
West Newton has been provided with a school, towards which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales contribute half the cost of main- 
tenance, besides many little encouragements in the way of school 
feasts, at which they personally attend and take their share in 
making the little ones happy, as well as annual gifts of cloaks. 
The Princess, during her residence at the hall, goes fre- 
quently to the schools and takes a class, and the 
little ones are well accustomed to her kindly presence. 
For the sick there is an organised system, by which doctors 
and clergy alike can and do draw directly upon tlie 
hall for every comfort which is needed, and for the minor 
luxuries which alleviate sickness and hasten cure, <A spirit of 
intelligent thoughtfulness and kindness pervades the whole 
management of the estate. The schools of Sandringham parish 
are maintained not less liberally than that of Newton. Of the 
game which is shot upon the estate, a large part is presented by 
the Prince’s direction to the county and other hospitals. What is 
done is carried out merely by the efficient execution by General 
Knollys and Mr, Beck, and by the rectors of the parishes, of the 
Prince’s general directions. It is done, indeed, in great measure 
under his own supervision, by his own wish, and according to Lis 
own plans; and the great improvements which have been made 
on the estate are due to his own active fulfilment of the highest 
duties of a landed proprietor. This explains something of that 
strong personal affection which has been manifested by all on the 
estate during the Prince's illness, for he has that happy gift of 
frankness and kindness of manner which is so much valued by the 


} people. Gentle and gracious, he inherits a strong sense of justice, 


and a scrupulous regard for his promise. The tenants on his estate 
have everything to expect from a continuance of that persor al 
attention which he has hitherto given to this fine estate, which 


| has all the elements of salubrity as well as other natural advan- 


tages.—Special Correspondent of the * Times,” 
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- ations of loyalty called forth by the Prince's illness, which ha i 
-us know, aud made foreign naticns hnow, that the 'Tiroue, 
ch has descended from Egbert, was never wore firmly rooted 
“the affections of an entire people, and ti at our iustitutions are 
yy ded upon a rock. What has happened will, in Mr. Cardwell’s 
jpinion, give “a more determined vent'’ to that feeling whih 
wis alre ady gro 
‘ provements a P 
snd more attract the attention of the Government and of P. 
ont. Sanitary questions naturally st-od in the first rank ; 
. garding there, as well as education aud other matters, Mr. 
iwell took occasion to rewatk on the changed feeling with 
sich the action of the State was now jegarded :— 
\ hon I first £ook an interest in the subject ef education no one was in 
of that which fs now an accomplished object—namely, that the 
itself snould undertake the daty of carrying edacation elnost 
ild in the kiogdom. At that tiine the Church was oppored to 
neonformists were opposed to it; the »lmost universal desi e was 
tion Ehould be accomplished by voluntary means, and tho-e who 
n in favour of a State education were a emall body in advance of 
imong whom they lived, and led what rppeatod a! time to bea 
n hope. But l wish to refer to another tion which has oc i 
reat deal of public interest and attention I mean the aificn't subject 
vhich is called the licensing question—the use of alcoholic drinks. I am not 
«> toenter into any controversy on any of tvese questions. The time is 
ching when we shall have enough of controverry. Tam cnly rem») k- 
\t whereas we were formerly contented to say to the Lx gislature with 
r, Stand ont of my sunshine, and that ts all I went,” 
a are now desirous of bringing the collected action of the country to bear 
‘yy wha’ we consider desirable objects to attain, That is # higher object 
» the Government and the Legt+lature; but, being a higher ovjecet, it is 
y attended with great difficulties, and we must be prepared to 


t with obstacles and be prepared to overcome them, 


Mr, Cardwell proceeded to remark that if the social reforms we 
Jesire are to be accomplished, there must be the utmost disposition 
to merge minor differences for the purpose of attaining great 
objects; in short, there must be a wviversal spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation running through the whole community. Demur- 
ring to the opinion so commonly expressed that the last Session 
was a barren one, Mr, Cardwell proceeded to advert to the abo- 
lition of purchase, the effect of which was that now, when an 
oflicer is appointed or promoted those who have to decide the 
question will have to examine not the length of his purse, but his 
proliciency in military knowledge. Purchase had become an 
‘nachronism ; it was a reflection upon the country, and it would 
have been a reflection upon the Government if they had permitted 
it to continue. We have no right to expect constant and unre- 
iitting professional devotion, aud, at the same time, require men 
to come forward with large sums of money at the moment when 
yromotion is to be conferred upon them on the ground of merit. 


arlia- 


ugt 
1 e Greek philosophe 


i Well (continued the right hon. gentleman) what we have done 
is this. We have thrown the British Army open to every family 


inthe kingdom. Every well-educated boy may present himself 
for competitive examination, and hope to receive the commission 
of his Sovereign; every officer when he once has entered the Army 
may hope to haye a fair career before him, and to attain that pro- 
iotion to which his seniority or his peculiar merit may entitle 
him, without being called on to save money or. to place a balance 
at his banker's in order to enable the authorities to promote him.”’ 
Going on to speak of the autumn manoeuvres, Mr, Cardwell said; 
‘Por the first time in the history of this country, I believe it was 
imagined that the owners and occupiers of land would have ob- 
jected, in the manner in which the owners of land in Germany 
have done during the last few years. But we have no claims 
worth speaking of—no compensation to pay worth mentioning. 
Everybody gave us a most kind and generous assistance, and a 
good spirit was evoked both among soldiers and civilians, and we 
shall complete the whole expense, not for the large sums which 
rumour has mentioned, but for the modest sum which we pro- 
posed. From these observations Mr. Cardwell passed to a defini- 
tiou of the position of England in relation to foreign Powers, and 
a statement of the policy which it involves :— 


A great deal has lately been said about what our position in the world 
really is. That position has been established a great many years, and | 
co not see any reason to estaolish it anew. We are nov a Continental 
Power, We are not a Transatlantic Power. We are an insular Power, with 
the largest foreign dominions and the most scattered dominions of any 
Power in the world. The natural consequence is that our first arm is 
viloat, and it is the Navy, The next is that we desire to have at hand an 
Arny like our Navy—first rate in quality, but not large in quantity. If 
we were & Transatlantic nation, we should have no relations requiring an 
d force with regard to Continental nations. If we were a Continental 
1 0, we should require a larger armed force than we now possess. 
cing an insular country we have Continental obligations to which we may 
be called upon to do justice, and for that purpose we ought to be pre- 
pared, But, in the main, I can illustrate our position by repeating 
to you one of the oldest anecdotes in history. Herodotus, the father of 
history, at the beginning of his work, relates this anecdote: He says that 
the King of Lydia, not being content with his Continental porscssicne, de- 
termined to create a fleet to conquer the islanders of Greece. Hearing that 
there was in his capital one of the celebrated wise men of Greece, he sent 
or him, and asked him what was the news respecting Greece. Tne repiy 
The news from Greece is this, The islanders of Greece are preparing 
avalry and infantry in order to attack yout Continental possessions ;” 
ard he said, “I am glad that God has pnt that into the heads of the 
is anders, 8o manifest is it that it must lead to their destruction.” * But 
do you not think,” inquired the wise man, “that the islanders of Greece 
will be equally pleased when they hear that God has put it into your head 
to create a fleet to conqner them?” I think thatetory illustrates out posi- 

! think it will be long before any Continental Power creates a fieet 

conquer the islands of the United Kingdom, and I think it will be a long 

‘ wie befote our military forces will be required to conquer any Continental 
Power, 


Mr. Cardwell concluded by some words of congratulation on the 
Washington Treaty, on the prevalence of peace in Europe, and 
cu the unexampled prosperity of English manufactures. 

Mr, Harcourt spoke more at lengtl; in eulogy of the Treaty of 
Washington; and them proceeded to comment an the state of 
public feeling, about whith he gaid, ‘the reason and the senti- 
nent of thismation have alike declared with no ambiguous voice 
‘lat it is satisfied with the great framework of the institutions 
uuder which we live, and that it desires no organic revolution in 
the fabric of that Constitution which has given us # real liberty— 
ay, und a practical equality such as no other people in the world 
lve yet achieved.” Less satisfied than his colleague with last 
Session’s work, Mr. Harcourt avowed his fear that if Parlia- 
‘ucntary government be indeed upon its trial, the Session of 1871 
has not done much to secure a favourable verdict. Economy, how- 
ever, was the chief topic of the hon. member's observations. He 
claimed great eredit for Mr. Gladstone's Government on that 
: ore, ta insisted that our expenditure must be still greatly 
educed, 


Few people take the trouble to reflect on the frightful growth of the 
} ‘blic expenditure in the last twenty years, for more than three fourths of 
waich, Lam sorry to say, Liberal Governments are responsible 
Jea's ago at our time of life seems a short period. 
a ts it was the year of the Great Exhibition. 


Twenty 
We all remember 1851 
What do you think 
blic expenditure was then? It was 55 millions. It fs now above 72 
. If you deduct the interest of the Debt, which is less now than it 
. you will find that the controllable expenditure of 1851 was 27 
it is now 46 millions—i.e., it has increased very near 20 millions 
27 miiliens. You may suppose that this increase is due to some 
ral and inevitable law of growth of expenditure with the increase of 
tion and prosperity of the country. That isnotso. The progress 
the nation was probably not relatively less from 1830 to 1850 than from 
i870, Bat there was no increase of public expenditure. Indeed, 
ty years before 1851 the expenditure stood l 
_ figure of somewhat above 50 millicns, and that with a 
© fixed charge for the Devt. Now, carry ba k your minds to 
year 1851 and tell me what there is you get now for 20 millions 
© money than you got then. Have you more c ym fe at home? 
1 mere influence abroud? Is your public service twice as well ad- 
istered ? Is your diplomatic service more expensive? Is your legal 
em better? I believe not. Is your c 
&t all; in that period you have prac ically aboli 


or 


Not shed the colonial 


Does it go in the 


*yeveml, and your Colonial Office is almost a sinecure. 


wing strong among us, that sociul measures and | growing more rich. 
ffecting the well-being of the people must more | poor. omtal 


and | brarin mind the pr found saying of Burke, that “the public is always 


at an almost | 


lonial administration more costly ? | 


ll 


THE BOOKS OF 1871. 


If so, how? 


Ts your Army tvice as nimerocs or teics ag 


efliciest? Are yon moe competent oo idaige in the favourite drain of TT We Pee | Cara 

deta Har Je, that of fighting Barop el roud?)  Dws your Navy exhibit The d cepted Caron ur has recoried duriog 1871 the full 

less ~ alnc rity in sinking” 2) Tad uit the increased ehatge far aden ton | transcript of the titleprzes, with size, price, puolishers’ a vnis 
wthatis only one million, Wr tee scof the other 19 mtione? | 8b nunberof pages, of 4317 book r gr mber | 

1 will ventnre to let you into the err + saontlent in Sige a es pry : NT books, his gross number ivechal 4 
0 nnn : ; bed av cy isspon Woof mere re enteies for changesof pric? $22 it rhe ' 

a b dy Knows how, and oes nove y kis Wire, DL kaow it da ead ctrat \ uericun works, leaving ; t tal “ af h “ince een ie 
ie country is very rich and can «ff Vive the agentienan whieh ; , peer Ree poms aed Sew oe 

Tui : 


pubdlished ia Grout Britun from Jan Leo Dee. 81, i871, of 4835 
the followiug prop yrtions of 3547 new books and 1288 new edlitic 
CURTIS epg ogety erg 
tion with the preseat, will demonstrate a few 
notable featares, The number of American importatious has 
sensibly diuinished, lass year's supply being 426 against 322 for 
this year. The number of new no els has dec ased from 200 in 
1870 to 155 m 1871; but the number of new editions of novels 
has increased from four fifths of the number of new novels 
in 1s70 to 5 beyond what they amount to in 1871 Lhe 
increns) in educational works is well) marked, the new 
books being 479 ia IS7L, against 406. in IS70. The proportion of 
Hew editions isabous the same, ‘Chere is a marked increase in 
ew etitions of works on political economy, the number being 
or nearly one half of the aew books on that subject in Is7l, 
Must 26, or one third, in 1870. ‘There isa decre se in the nun- 
rof new books on * Lravel aud Research.’ ‘The record for 4870 
vowed 245, that for 1871 show souly M4; batthe number of DAW 
editious in this division is larger than in IS70, thereby raising the 
average to about ene half of the new books. ‘There is a decrease 
in the division of * History and Biegraphy,” in both new books 
and new editions, The division of ‘Poetry’ records 176 new 
books in 1871, against 212 in 1870; bus there is no falling off in 
the number of new editions. Amongst ‘* Miscellaneous’ we have 
included all the pamphlets and brochures connected with the 
Tichborne Case"? (20), ‘Dame Europa’s School’ (about 35), 
Battle of Dorking"’ (30). These tend to augment the gross 
| number of new works in this division, We are disposed to state 
the opinion that there have been published daring 1871 fewer 
poor books and more good and valuable books than has been the 
cise in previous years. We shall be able to test our opinion in 
| this respect by the number of new editions in 1872. Certainly we 
have had, in almost every branch of lit rature, additions of rare 
value; and authors and publishers aiike have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon a condition of affairs, both moral and 
political, which has made it possible for English literature to 
| place many means of social and inte lectual progress before the 
world at the close of 1871 that the world did not possess at the 
close of 1870. 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF BOOKS (INCLUDING NEW BOOKS, NEW 
EDITIONS, AND AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS) PUBLISHED IN 1871. 


*, Means spending More ¢ WeyOrougs { a 
went of the spokesinan of th: wealtiy, 
th’s apology for extravagance. Yes, the entry is very rich in the 
sense that it contains aA weit many rieh poodle in it who are diily 
Bas in & mned trar sense the ctuntry is very 
It contains a great mony mre peop'e who sre very poor and 
who are daily beconing poorer. I wish thow gentiencn would 


he favoorite arga 
be on never listen with paience te 


ir. It is in regard *o this public that the Government are bound to 
resist the invitations of the rich and the few to ‘ndolge in the luxury of 
public extravagance. Ja.t eoosider what an increwed expendinure of 
20 milli na means It means 20 milbons of taxes, whieh, Ons for tras ox- 
penditure, might be di-pensed wiih, If the Goverment of our day Knew 
how to administer onr «ffarrs for anyth og like the sum whieh sufficed the 
Governments of the Dake of Wellington, of Lord Grey, of Lord Melbourne, 
of Sir R, Peal, of Lord J. Reuvsell, what 2 Badget we might have! L shell 
make your months water only to spenk of it, You might remit tho whole 
of the customs duties upon tea, sugar, and coffee. and leave no tax upon 
any article ef consumpticn exe pt tobacco and fermented liquors. You 
might, in tition to this, diaperse with the whole of the income tax, 
These remissions would anime ual to £16,000,00), and, allowing for the elas- 
ticity of the reven ne to sich large reductions, you would still be able to 
provide for an expendiivre lirger by five or six millions than that which so 
itely snfiiced us. What a difference would such a state of things produce 
in the comfort and happiness of all cl’sses ! : 


| 


P| 


EARL RUSSELL ON EDUCATION. 

Two letters have been published this week, written by Earl 
Russell from Cannes to Mr. Alfred Bourne, of the British and 
Foreign School Society. In the first, which is dated the 20th 
ult., his Lordship says :— 

“The clergy seem to me to be as Dr. Whately described them— 
when in alarm so much frightened that, like horses in a stable in 
a fire, they cannot be induced to move out of the way of danger. 
Were it otherwise, they would know that this is not a time 
to give just and deep offence to the Protestant Dissenters of 
England and Wales. Then that gentleman calling himself a 
‘Hertfordshire Incumbent’ writes to the 7imes that if we in our 
teaching confine ourselves to the Bible we shall be obliged to omit 
the Lord's Prayer. Has this gentleman never read the Gospel of 
St. Matthew ? or has he forgotten the excellent comment on the 
Lord's Prayer contained in that Gospel ?"’ | 

On Christmas Day the noble Earl wrote thus :— 

**My dear Sir,—Do you thivk the ‘ Hertfordshire Incumbent’ | 


has read the Lord's Prayer in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew's Theol ¥ iblic : 768 
Gospel ; and, above all, has he read the admirable comment which | Edueatboal — ld pig 
Christ himself made on that prayer and on the doctrine of for- Juvenile orks ana tales be: : m6 
giveness—a doctrine in the Lord's Prayer which is omitted in the | Novels and other works of fiction ie "$39 


explanation of it given in the Church Catechism? To pass to | 
another subject. In 1839 I obtained the Queen's sanction to a | 
declaration that she wished the ‘youth of this kingdom to be re- — 
ligiously brought up, and the rights of conscience to be respected.” 
This has been the case in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
where the late Lord Derby planted a sapling, not of the upas tree, | 
but coming from an acorn of the British oak. ‘It has occurred, 


Law, jurisprudence, &e. es fe oe ee 
Political and social economy, trade and commerce .. 
Arts, science, and finely illustrated works 

Travel and geographical research 
History and biography .. 
Poetry and the drama 
Year books and bound 


oe 


volumes of serials 


however, to some enemies of religious liberty that to give Medici . 
our Dissenters a religious education and respect their Dalles lebiean see eseramahe, ance 
rights of conscience was too much ; that to have one Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, not sermons .. 


of the two was quite enough for Dissenters. They have, 


therefore, invented the Conscience Clause. By this clause, Total 5157 
if a Baptist desires for his son a religious education, he will find = as if enon 
plenty of national schools where a religious education in Church SUMMARY FOR BACH MONTH, : 
principles is given. Or if he wishes the rights of conscience to be | New New American 
respected, he has only to keep his son away from the religious in- Books, Editions, Importations. 
struction, and his opinions on infant baptism will be entirely January v..00++ 275 ve.seersee 76 verereveee 48 
respected. In this, moreover, the good Archbishop Sumner told Febraary ...... 215 

the Dissenters of Farnham that they must either renounce religious March .......... 304 . 

instruction in their school, or they must learn the Church April ..eeeeeeee 808 

Catechism. They preferred the Church Catechism. Dissenters May...... +» 284... 

will generally doso, But is not the alternative a hardone? Why June .....seeee 274 

should not the gracious intentions of the Queen of 1839 be fully July seeeeee 221 

carried into effect? Iam told that more room than is sufficient August .. . 240 

will in that case be provided. Snfficient for what? More than is September v4 : : 
sufficient for packing closely the boys and girls to be taught, but October 1.66644 263 ve eeeeeees 86 vee ee BB 

not more than sufficient fur faith and conscience. To drive all November ...... 476 teeeeeeeee 172 : ++ 40 

the children of Dissenters into the national school-rooms December ...... 513 sesssesees 100 veeeeeen ee = 

is a hardship as great as = the a ge gong om had 3017 1288 “y22 

i foleration Act made room for all the Dissenters oo 

po ge Beer gece PF ny in the old Catholic churches, in- Making the total during the twelve months of new publications, 


stead of allowing them to build chapels for themselves. 5157. 


But the Tories of 1690 were more Liberal than the present 
Liberal House of Commons. A phrase of mine in a former 
letter respecting the Church of Christ has been much misunder- 
stood. In reading Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ I was much struck 
with a letter of Wesley's, in the second volume, respecting a 
relation who had joined the Church of Rome. In that letter 
Wesley says that, although he disapproves much of the Church of 
Rome, he cannot deny thatif his relation has a true love of Christ, 
he does not see why, remaining in that Church, he may notobtain 
his salvation, But if in the Church of Rome, why not in any 
Christian communion? Why should it be denied to any who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christiaus that they be brought into the 
way of truth and possess the faith in the unity of the spirit, in the 
bond of peace and in righteousness of life, without leaving their 
present church or their present chapel? Why ehould our charity 
be bounded? Why should our love, which St. Paul places before 
faith and hope, be limited and restricted either by the Pope at the 
Vatican or the Archbishop at Lambeth ?”’ 


Bisuor Goss ON LIBERALISM.—The Right Rev, Dr. Goss, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, visited St. Michael’s, West Derby-road, on 
Sunday, for the purpose of holding a confirmation service, and preached 
the sermon at muss. In the course of his sermon the Bishop 
alluded to the Roman Catholic Church as a “ revived church,” and said ho 
called it * revived” because they had been what the world oiled “ emanci- 
pated,” and they were supposed to be free, though at the same time they 
had always to stand on their guard, for those who professed to be their 
friends, the most liberal party in the Constitution, were liberal bec wuse 
they had separated themselves from the Protestant Church, which was too 
Conservative, as the Protestant Church separated itself from the Catholic 
Church because it was too Conservative. There could therefore be no 
alliance between Liberalism and the Catholics, becauss Liberalism was 
even separated more from them than the Kstablished Courch of the 
country ; and, though the Liberals might be willing to take their bands 
and dunce round the Established Church until they had toppled it over, there 
could be no permanent and sincere alliance between them, In saying thi- he 
did not speak of what was termed Liberal politics, but he spoke emphatically 
of what was called Liberalism, of which, perhaps, there was little in this 
country, but of which there was much on the Continent, where Liberalism, 
and Atheism, and revolution were almost convertible terms ; and he regretted 
that the Liberaliem of the youth of this country was fast turning into revo- 
lution. ‘There could be no alliance with Liberalism, because those who had 
separated themselves from the Established Church on the ground thas it 
was too Conservative would not hesitate to trample underfoot the Catholic 
Church, which sarpassed the Protestant Church in Conservatism as mach 
as Protestantism surpassed Nonconformity. 

MEDICAL OBITUARY OF 1871,—Death has, as usual, been very busy in 
our ranks, and we have had to lament the loss of not afew at an age when 
we might justly have looked for many years more of good and eminent 
service from them, and they might have expected to be allowed to reap 
much more fully and for long the reward of their devotion and labour in 
the work of their profession. Of such we would here specially mention, 
with sincere regret, Dr. Hyde Salter, who died at the age of 47; De. T. 
Hawkes ‘Tanner, aged 46; De, R. Whitfield Hewlett, aged 32; De. James 
Fawcas (Depaty-Iuspector of Gaols, Bombay), who died at 38; Count 
Cyprian C, Wollowicz, M.D., at 31; and Mr. #, W. Richards, M.B., at 29, 
Many well-known and highly-valued men have been taken from us aca 
later age, indeed, but while still in harness, and looking for many more 
years of usefulness and succe 8, as De, J. Addington Symonds, who died at 
63; Dr. J. 8, Christian, at 57; Mr. Samuel Solly, a: 65; Mr. Langston 
Parker at 65; Dre. W. Daniel Moore, at 58; Dr. Charles Cowdell, at 56; Mr. 
H. 8. Illingworth, at 62; Mr. R. Shipman, at 54; and Mr. J.T. Grantnan, 
at43, Many, happily, whose deaths we have had to record, and of whom 
we have given obituary notices, lived to @ good old age, and some long 
beyond the taree-score ard ten years allotted to man by the Psalmi-t. De. 
R. Fulktn bad reached the age of 95; Mr. J. Frowd Spencer was 5°; 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospita's Dr. R. Daun, Mr. Cornelius Batier, Dr. 
G. F. D. Evans (Shrewsbury) ; Sir James Marray, M.D. ; Dr. T. Mayo, Mr. 
John Packman, Dr. Waterfield, Dr. James Low Warren, Me. Samuel Barton 
(Maschester), and Dr. James Watson (Glazgow), were all more than 80; 


SEVEN PERSONS were summoned before the Liverpool magistrates, last 
Saturday, at the instance of the school board, for non-compliance with a 
notice to send their children to school. In nearly every case a fine of 
22, Gd. and 2s. 6d, costs was imposed. 

DR. LANCHESTER has been elected, without opposition, to » vacancy at 
the Uroydon School Board, He is a member of the Church of England, 
butstrongly opposed to the payment of fees to denominational schoola, upon 
which question he lately headed an influential deputation to the local 
board. 

Tne REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS appointed to inquire into the condi" 
tion of the Smallpox Hospital at Hampstead has been iseued, They find 
nothing whatever in any one of the seven charges as matter for reprehen- 
sion, and declare their opinion that seldom have accusations eo general in 
character, so wide in their scope, and so seriously arousing public anxiety, 
been based upon such slight and fnsafficient grounds, 

Two YOUNG MEN, named James and Nesbit, quarrelled in a public- 
house at South Shields, on Monday morning, with a young foreign sailor | 
named Pr.czenbad, who was accompanted by a young woman, The men 
went outside to fight, and Prichenbad gave a sum of money and his watch 
to the woman. In a few minutes James and Nesbit took hold of Prichenbad | 

and flung him into the river, where he was drowned, the darkuess prevent- 
| ing any ussistance being rendered. 

A POLICEMAN IN THE Y DIVISION, named Andrews, when on duty 
near Cheshunt, a few days ago, met, at 3 a.m., & man carrying ® bundle. 

| Whrn the man saw the policeman he threw down the bundle and ran away. 
| The constable pursued and overtook him, and a severe struggie took piece, 
The thief got away end was egain parsned by the constable, who, on leap- 
irg a hedge, caught his feet against a stake and fell into a ditch head 
ed on the officer and stabbed him in thirty- 


downwards, The man then turn 
eight places. He is now in a very dangerous state. and Dr. W. Callender Tidy ; Sir John Fife, M.D.; Dr. M. Nisbet (Chelten- 
| THe INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE.— M. Bertitlon has made a communicr- | ham), Dr. a sare) —a. ih a inete fh lt Fo oa 
| n th ij ; y rine ct 4 Gla:gow), Dr. Charles omfield, Dr. J. Englan yawich), Dr. Re 
be oe ie np ey ree Mr me sa Sole sears ot 4 Mr, John White, Mr. J. Lionel Beale, Dr, Carsham, Mr, John 


From twenty-five to thirty years of 


D sh the Revue Scientifique. D 
~ ee camality per rr 00 in Feanse amounts to G2 in married men, 10°2 | Savory, Dr. T. Evanson, Dr. Caleb Williams, Mr. Walter Cooper Dendy, and 
: b In Bruseels the mortality of married | Mr. P, C. de la Garde were all over seventy years of age. While, on the 


in bachelors, ant 21'S in widowa, 


womcn is 9 per 1000, girls the e have had t» mourn the loss of some who were just showing 
C Ba v , 


h when strack down by diseases caught in the dis 
charge of their duties—as Dr. Joseph Gedge, chief medical officer to Sir 8, 
Baker’s White Nile expedition, at 28; Mr. St. John Wells Lucas, house 
surgeon to the Windsor Royal Infirmary ; Dr. Clements, of the Liverpool 
Workhouse Intirmary ; Dr. Hewitt (Dublin), at 25, of typhus; De 0. 3. 
Shaw, at 24; and Dr. H, Curran (Dublin), also of typhus; De. J. W. Irvine 
(Liverpool) ; and Dr. Joha Davidson, of Middlesex Hospital, of typhoid, at 
the age of 24,—AMedical Times and Gazette, 


other hand, w 


came, and widows as high as 169. In 
their talents and wort 


*B-'gium, from 7 per 1000 among married men, the number rises to 8 5 in 
| beenelors and 24°6 in widows, The wrop ortion fg the same in Holland, 

From 8°2 in married men, it rises to 11-7 in bachelors and 16-9 in widowers, 
| or 12 8 among married women, 8.5 in spinsters, and 13°68 iu widows, The 
result of all the calculation is that from twenty-five to thirty years of age | 
the mortality per 1000 is 4 in married men, 10°4 in bachelors, and 22 in 
This beneficial influence of marriage is manifested at sll ages, 
more strongly marked in men than in women, 


| widowers, 
| being always 
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OF THE GRAND DU 
RECEPTION OF cia IN NEW vom oe 
cousins have lately been going into ecstacies over 
that areal live Prince—an Imperial Highness of 
There has long existed a kindly feel- 


Our American 
» circumstance 
Me cia —Wwas among them. 


Ru Thi i 
“» between the L nited States and Russia—anomalous, appa- 
di as may be a fast friendship between the two politieal 


tyes of despotism and democracy; and advantage was taken 
rg visit of the Grand Duke Alexis to show how warm that 
friendship is. The “whole city’' of New York is said to have 
turned out to welcome his Imperial Highness, and the hewspapers 
for several days could think of nothing save recording the details 
of the ovation and reporting the sayings and doings of the illus- 
trious visitor. From one of the journals we extract the following 
particulars of the reception See : 

“Those who claim that the enthusiasm of the American people 
is of a strictly effervescent character, and that delays and unpro- 
pitious weather subdue the Yankee huzzas, must have been sur- 
prised at the heartiness of the welcome extended, on Tuesday, 
Noy. 21, to H.I.H. the Grand Duke Alexis. Our people had 
been obliged to repress their manifestations of esteem for the 
sturdiest friend of the United States and to wait patiently while 
the Svetlana strugged through the gales off our coast. But when 
the gallant young Lieutenant stepped on American soil, the con- 
cratulations long pent up broke forth in a booming of cannon, 
waving of flags, and cheering of the multitude more general and 
heartfelt than ever greeted scion of a Royal stock.on these demo- 
cratic shores. The entire city wore a gala-day appearance. The 
Russian and American flags waved in harmony from thousands of 


buildings, while here and there along Broadway were mottoes of 
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welcome to the representative of our far-a 
— thousands of strangers thronged the von fing 


one grand shout of friendship.” 


carriag 


‘“*The military 
soldiery have yet 
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chapeau. At No. 245, Broadway, the rooms of the Executive 
 Jlnmittee on the Reception, the display of bunting was profuse. 
I'he building 
and handkerchiefs waved from every window. 
it It was not until the procession had passed Canal-street that 
h appeared to the best advantage. By that time all the troops 
; _ fallen in line, and were on the stead y move for the Clarendon 
otel, where the Grand Duke took up his quarters.”’ ‘The scenes 
presented in Union-square are shown in our Engravings. 
The St. Petersburg Journal speaks of the extreme satisfaction 
yom which the news of the cordial reception of the Grand Duke 
Raut b the American people will be received throughout the 
—— mpire.. It adds that Russia will not forget that recep- 
a and remarks that the friendly disposition of the two coun- 
nes is @ guarantee of enduring mutual goodwill. The peace of 


was literaily covered with the fligs of both nations, 


NAYS 


RECEPTION OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS IN NEW YORK: 


yard was launched the Oliver Cromweil, which the Protector 
adorned with a fi head of himself mounted on horseback, 
and holding a laurel wreath above his head, and trampling upoa 
| emblems of five nations, In the time of King James I. and King 
| Charles I, the residence of the Warden of the Navy was at Dept- 
ford; and this has been the yard where the Royal yachts were built, 
repaired, fitted, and laid up. Under the huge sheds of ‘‘Slips No, 4 
and No. 6,” henceforth transformed into portions of the covered 
cattle lairs, the Czar Peter the Great swung his axe and adze, 
lodging meanwhile in the manor-house of Saye’s Court. At that 
time, and also while the poet Cowley resided here, this was the 
| home of Joha Evelyn, the celebrated author of “Sylva’’ and 
| * Terra,’’ whose taste had formed a charming garden upon grounds 
afterwards added to the dockyard. In fact, the greater portion 
of Deptford Dockyard has been held by the Admiralty from about 


the world and the progress of civilisation cannot but be fostered | the year 1681 down to the sale of a section during last year, under 


by the friendly relations between Russia and the United States, 


THE NEW FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET. 

Be EPTYORD Dockyard, dismantled and degraded from its olden 
ceo to the Navy, has been converted into a beast market and 
- mbles, It is impossible to record the change without reverting 
Ly : moment to some leading points of historical iaterest which 
a eabout the scene. Here, at the Stone House, King Edward III. 
wittently resided; here stood, until 1780, Old Trinity House, 
ee King Henry VIIL., in the fourth year of his reign, in- 
rsa the Company of the Marines of England; this was 
Gn ockyard established by that Sovereign for the better preserva- 
Re = the Royal Navy, and in which he built his famous ship, the 
I: ard Harry, carrying one hundred brass guns. Here Queen 
eee eth messed on board the Golden Hand, and knighted Sir 

faucis Drake after his circumnavin’ iouof the glote. From ! is 


a singular deed of John Evelyn, who, anxious to encourage ship- 
| building, let his property to the Government for a peppercorn 
| rent, on condition that there should always be a ship on the 


' stocks, and that the place should never be surrendered to any 


private enterprise. During twenty-six years prior to 1843, in 
which the dockyard was unused, the letter of the lease was com- 

lied with by permanently leaving a ship's keel laid down in 
Puilding-slip No. 1, though in the year 1843 occurred the incident 
of the proprietor entering the dockyard for non-fulfilment of the 
conditions, and the Admiralty saving their lease by hastily putting 
down a keel. Work on the old ships, and in the docks for steam- 
vessels which had been constructed under an Act of 1837, came to 
an end in 1869. The last vessel built was the Spartan, christened 
by Princess Louise; and the Druid, launched in March, 1869, was 
the last ship fitted out from the yard. In that month the dock- 
yard was finally closed. the stores being afterwards transferred to 
ihe Almiralty Victualling-yard, and the artisans and labourers 


a Thousands 
r ci Witness t! 

ral reception of aristocracy bya prepressive thong co 
the Battery to the Clarendon Hotel, closely packed in buildings 
and on streets, the voices of 50,000 persons joined in the swell of 


as10a.m. large crowds began to assemble on the 
and by noon the multitude had in- 


Arrangements, 


display was the most creditable one our citizen 
made, The line extended from the Battery to 


Canal-street, and there were over nine thousand i ranks 
embracing the First Division N. G. 8S. N. ¥.5 saiee cana 
Major-General Alexander Shaler, and a brigade of New Jersey 
militia, led by Brigadier-General Plume. The off platoons of 
police, numbering over one thousand men, were detailed as an 
— and for guard duty at the Battery, Union-square, and the 
pre whameedl — Thorn, with 200 men, was stationed 
¥ . 
henna forming?” and kept back the crowd while the 


ni 
he composition of the 


Dube to his hota tenis procession that accompanied the Grand 


in detail; but that we need not repeat. 


used, and al! 
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© curtain was withdrawn, revealing an eli 
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rotection’ shielding a mother and babe. It was made in Ital 
of Carrara marble, and weighs ten tons. f 
= am. — ve building was , 
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. - _ were thronged with young ladies, whose 


eyes were directed 
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ARRIVAL AT THE LANDING-STAIRS. 


| partly employed at Portsmouth and Gibraltar, and partly con- 
veyed in her Majesty's ships as emigrants to Canada. . Last year 
that portion forming the site of the present market was sold by 
the Admiralty to Mr. T. P. Austin by private contract for 
£70,000, and subsequently transferred to the Corporation of 
London for £91,500, with a further sum of £3140 paid to the 
Admiralty for the erection of a gashouse and of a boundary wall 
separating the area from the Victualling-yard, In selecting this 
site for a foreign cattle market, forced upon them by Act of Par- 
liament, the Corporation have not ——_ ly consulted the interests 
of the mest trade. The Whitehapel butchers are wellnigh furious 
aginst an arrangement which diverts the imported half of tho 
weekly supply of animals tosuch anout-of-the-way place, approach- 
able only through several miies of narrow and crowded streets ; 
whereas an accessible and convenient position for the market 
could have been readily secured on the north side of the Thames. 
Again, there is an entire absence of railway communication; so that 
there is no possibility of developing a trade between the London 
waterside market and the midland northern manufactaring towns, 
though the feasibility and value of such a mode of inland supply 
was demonstrated by the experience at Odams's Wharf. It re- 
mains to be seen whether any tram-line connection can be established 
along the road leading from the dockyard at the back of the Vic- 
tuslling-yard, and so to a branch of the South-Eastern Railway 
which ruus down tothat company’s landing-place. The approaches 
by road are no more worthy of # great city market than are those of 
Copenhagen fields; but as bullocks and sheep will arrive here by 
water-carriage, and be taken away as carcasses, instead of being 
first beaten along dirty thoroughfares into the market and then 
beaten out again, this point is of less consequence than the ill- 
adapted situation of Deptford for the requirements of the trade. 
While central situation aud ample railway access have made the 
Smishtield Dead-Meat Mwket 8) complete y successful that not a 
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year'arentof astail has ben lost since the apeningol th te tpaciens 
and handsore struc ur, th is to be ferred than the very Opporite 
conditions prevailing at Dep ford may couduce to frilure, or, at 
least, to a great waste of eapabilty, Certainly, a fine chance bas 
pr se nted itself for greatly augmenting the meat supply of the 
metropolis through the rivalry of two adequate markets. 
as the sauifary question is concerned, we seem to be less wise 
than were those cinzeusof Loudon who, in the year 1380, petitioned 
that bu:chers might be forced to kill their beasts at Kuights- 
bridge... Even it the bone-boiling and other abominations of Belle 
Isle do not spring up iv the neighbourhood of the new market, it 
will be almost impossible to prevent subordinate nuisauces such 
as are iaseparable from ‘the ager gation of large nunbers of 
animals, avd it is feared that there will be speedily at work in- 


fluences suficient to bafile the © ntinucus efforts which have been | 


made by Mr W. J, Evelyn, the benevolent owner of the sur- 
rounding property, to promote the health and comfort of the 
poorer inhabitants of Deptford, 

The dockyord, comprising an area of twenty-two acres, 
of a generally trapeziuin shape, with a river frontage of 
1012 ft., included a tidal basin of au ame and a quarter 
in extent, with seven “sips,’’ or deep excayatious, in which 
vesse's were built, these being covered by four great sheds, 
and nearly half the remainder of the ares was occupied by 
ranges of buildings, hons:s, yards, and ga:dens. The object of 
the City Markets Committee was not to clear this space a d then 


erect such & handsome apd complete market as should throw into | 


the shode the accommodation at Islington, aud equal the design 
which has transformed and adorned Smithfield, but mercly to 
construct a market, ‘tin such a manner,’’ says the Markets 
Committee's report, ‘as appeared to be suflivient to meet the 
requirements of the Act.’’ The officers of the Privy Council 
obliged the committee to provide a considerably greater extent 
of necommodation than the committee itself originally pro- 
jected, and the Corporation having let slip a very large portion 
of the whole period allowed them for the work by the Act 
of 1809, the only plan available was to utilise the ship-building 
sheas, supplement them by rapidly-constructed — buildings 
with little brickwork, and convert some of the substantial and 
roomy stores or workshops into slaughter-houses. The admirable 
arr ngements by which all this has been c:rried out were designed | 
by Mr. Horace Jones, F.K.1.B.A., the City Architect, who 
designed the Smithtield Dead-Meat Market, and the new library | 
and museum, the new roof, aud other important improvements | 
at the Guildhall. In July last operations commenced by the 
demolition of certain buildings, and by tilling up the slips—princi- | 
pally with the earth avd rubbish excavated from the site of the | 
new Law Courts, and partly with mud dredged from the river bed 
for the purpose. The conversion and erection of buildings was 
hardly commenced till September, and the heaviest part of the | 
vork was the transformation of the Admiralty store-houses into | 
sluughter-shops. By connecting together the three great sheds 
around the dock basin the architect has formed the principal | 
rvofed-in area, in ground plan of a pentagonal horse-hoe form, | 
with the basin in the middle, aud the side next the river left un- | 
covered, From the two ends of this horseshoe range of lairs, two 
separate piers or landing-stages, 350 ft. apart, project into the 
river; and a third landing-stage, 400 ft, further east, is provided 
for a long shed, which stands apart from the other lairs. Each 
pier, consisting of timber-work of a very strong and superior | 
character, projects 172 ft. from the frontage, terminating in a 
transverse stage 95 ft. in length, flanked by dolphin piers; and 
upper and lower fixed platforms, one 14 ft, above the other, are 
being constructed for unloading at hivh or low tide. At low tide 
there is a depth of 12ft. or 13 ft. of water, so that steam- 
vessels can lie alongside the pier-head to discharge cargo | 
at any state of the river, and three vessels may be unloading 
simultaneously. Should disease appear in any of the cargoes, 
one pier, or two, out of the three may be keptdisinfected. Cattle 
and sheep will walk off the ship along a gangway, just as pas- 
sengers pass off a river steam-boat ; and Mr. Philcox, the clerk of 
the market, has contrived an arrangement of gates and of 
removable posts and chains for receiving the animals at any part 
of the stage front and preventing accidents. A traversing steam- 
crane, With a jib projecting 35ft., will land in a sling any animal 
unable to make his own exit from the ship. Close by the shore- 
end of each pier is a house for the immediate slaughter and melt- 
ing down of any animals condemned as unfit for human food ; an 
excelient arrangement being contrived for hoisting each carcass, 
lowering it into a strong iron cylinder, something like a steam- 
boiler set on end, and digesting it by means of steam of a high | 
pressure. Animals not condemned by the inspectors will pass into 
the covered lairs or pens; and the horseshoe range of sheds is 
divided, by two brick walls, into four large comparttaents, for the | 
better separation of healthy and suspected cargors. The shed- | 
roofs of the ‘slips,’ some 80ft. or 90 ft. in height to the ridge, 
were open at the sides; but these have been converted into | 
houses, by side inclosures of wood framing, the lower portion | 
boarded, the upper part glazed, with a Jarge aggregate area of | 
opening panes and of glass louvres inserted for ventilation. The | 
ens are paved with brick on edge, and the roadways, of 20 ft. | 
breadth, passing down the centre of each building are of granite | 
pitching. The new roofs uniting together the slip-shedsare of wood | 
and slate, carried upon iron pillars, and are about 15 ft. in height. 
In one place have been fitted up a few iron pens, constructed of | 
iron stanchions and round bars, while some sheep-pens, with | 
opening and shutting hay-racks, testify to the ingenuity of Mr. | 
Rudkin, their designer. But nearly all the cattle and sheep pens | 
are constructed of stout oak posts and bars, two different varieties | 
of headstall for feeding and watering having been contrived | 
according to the practical knowledge of Mr. Rudkin and Mr. 
Brewster, two active members of the City Markets Committee. | 
Water-troughs of wood, connected together by short lengths of 
pipe, are fitted in most of the cattle-pens ; but some have smaller 
troughs of iron, and water is turned on bya cock at the end of 
each row of headstalls, the cast-iron water mains being filled by 
the Kent Waterworks Company from their artesian wells. Tron 
hay-racks are hoisted in the sheep-peps. Ench lair is well lighted 
at night by gas standards. The cattle pens are 24ft. wide, and 
60 ft. to-90 ft. long, according to the breadth of the building; 
the pens running transversely from the central roadway to the side 
wall, while 6 ft.-broad passages divide pen from pen. Each sheep 
pen measures 27 ft in length by 10 ft. wide, the fences consisting 
of wooden uprigiits, with iron round bar rails; and small iron 
drinking-troughs are placed upon the ground and connected by 
pipes, so that water flows from one to another. 
By a rough estimate there must be more than 5} acres of these 


So far | 


| ina day at Odams’s Wharf would not have been found quite 


| the ‘crutch’ and the “ fat-tray,”’ ure now in perfect readiness 


| by 23f', in breadt, and each of tyese shoys 's parted in to twa 
| havs by iren pillars enpporting truss d gtrders. [he intecnyl 
height ix about 22 fs ‘The partitions sre of soo ‘the lower pore 
fron closed, the upy er part Gonsiv' ing of eper ny righ? woot rails. 
The floor is asphalte, except that abens one turd text the 
slaughtering end is paved with lerge theg-tor es. AY wen 
poucd outside the entrance receives each bexst till ns fern 
comes for the pole xe. Aud here ime in remark- 
ably ingenious errangements for facilit wing the butcher's 
operations and the disposal of the carciss, | The bullock, 
knocked down and bled to death, is to de hoisted up on a 
wrovght-iron *cross-'ree,"” which serves in turn for all he bul- 
locks killed in that way. Afier being fliyed and deprived of en- 
| trai's and offal, the car ass wil be hung by the cambrils to a 
couple of h oks, which ean traverse a pair of suspended rails or 
| irou bars, amd is thus made to pass easily to the exit end of the 
| slanghter-shop. Wheu ‘set"’ aud cut into sides of beef, enc h 
| side will be still supported until purposely lowered into the sies- 
man's van backed in at the doorway for the purpore. The hoist- 
ing is effected by a crab or windlass turued by hand ; 


« some 


and for the 
traversing and Jowering of the meat are provided simple arrange- 
ments of chains and pulleys, of which the action caunot be well 
described without a diagram. There are six separate slaughter- 
houses for shcep—namely, three measuring 42 ft, by 24ft each, 
and three measuring 28ft. by 24 ft. each; and, as 300 to 
450 sheep can be hong up in ove house, this amounts to an 
accommodation for killing 2200 sheep without removal At 
Odams's Wharf four sheep slaughter-houses, each of 50 ft. by 


15 ft., were found saflicient for the killing of 3500 sheep 
per day. At that wharf were also eleven cattle slauchter- houses, 
consisting of three measuring 60 ft. by 38° ft. each, and eight 


measuring 50 ff. by 16 fs. each, in which were sometime s butchered 
as many as 700 beasts perday. And if this space of 11,800 rquare 
fect in eleven shops was cap»ble of such a rate of performance, 
the Deptford space of 19,700 square feet in twenty shops ought 
to permit of many more cattle being slaughtered in the sume time 
The maximum rate of slaughtering 700 bullocks and 3500 sheep 


sufficient fer emergencies which may occur, such as very hot 
weather, the detention ef vessels by fog or by stormy weather, or 
a glut attracted by a sudden rise in prices. Hence it appears that 
ample accommodation for both buying and butchering is provided 
at the Deptford market ; and, indeed, the smaller fittings, such as 


for use. Every arrangement for drainage, cleansing, and venti- 
lation has been carefully attended to, and a long line of marine 
barracks and workshops has been furnished as stables and van- 
houses for use by the salesmen and butchers, with stores for hay, 
offices, &c.; while a tavern and coffee-honse, with a limited 
number of beds, have not been forgotten.— 7ii es. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL ree 
PEACE, FOR PRESERVING 


Mr. J. Stuart Mint, in his ‘ Represntative 
says of the United States, “The tribunals which act as ui 
between the Federal and State Goveruments naturally ales tape 
sll disputes betwen two States, The usual remeiios hers ; 
nations—wae and diplomacy—being prec'uded by the Fea : 
Union, it is 1 ecessary that a judicial remedy should s ppl =) 
place. The ‘Supreme Court’ of the Feleration disp sieear is ' 
national Jaw, and is the tirst great example of what is shee 
the most promisvent wants of civilised soc.ety—a real in: 
national tribunal.’ The force of the decisions of su hatr sine 
wou'd be mainly or wholly that of moral power, It is hot t le 
assumed that this power would absolutely render wars imp) «il * 
or sneceed in reconciling all cases of international dispute eae 
would go very far in that direction. 
over the e 


Government.” 


HOw on 


It would be an infinit ee 
ig system of brate force ; and it would prevent 
wars at last, if not all. Some able writers—as, for ex mol 
Professor Sceley and Mr, Frederick Seebohm—have adv ated 
“the ultimate sancti n of international law is physical f 
and that the representative Court of Jurists must lave power ¢ 
enforce their verdicts by the collective armies of the united natin. 
in whose name they may speak. But notso. As long as ari) 
are to be sanctioned at all, it may be that the present system Bie 
as it is, is a less evil than the possible contingency of the yu: 
force of a family of natiors, who might happea to be in the wro 
being united to crush one or more individual nations who yy)o) 
happen to be inthe right. Truth often resides with the 
minority; and even a majority of uations might be wrong, But ¢), 
tyranny of a majority, or of a mob, whether it be a moh . 
nations, a Ku-Klux mob, or a Paris revolutionary mob, is ant to 
be the very worst of tyranuies. Therefore, the final power of :), 
International ‘Tribunal must be one of law—of Jaw and of mora] 
force alone, And such a force would truly be a mighty one, ‘Ih, 
imperfect example of the Trent case * showed that even amid tly 
most excited passions there was great weight attached to the 
quiet, dignified, collective verdict of the nations when peacefully 
offered. It is precisely upon the peacefulness of the verdic. thal 
its influence would largely depend; for it is evident that, in many 
cases, the threat of armed compulsion, however delicately ay)\| 
distantly implied, would make a high-spirited nation prejudic ed 
from the outset against the verdict tendered with such an alteris- 
tive in case of non-compliance. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
Tue-following article appears in the Zemps of Tuesday :— 
“*We inay be excused from taking any glance backwards over 

the disasters which have marked with an ever-evduring sign of 
mourning in the history of France the year which has just passed 


NEW MUSIC. 
Beautiful Danube. Galop. By Jouann Stnauss. A, Hammond 
and Co, 

The name of Strauss will be accepted as suflicient recom- 
mendation for this galop. On its merits, however, the piece 
is worth.attention. Its grace aud vigour, as well as its adapted- 
ness to the general run of performers, are indisputable. 


The Wide- Awake Quadrilies, Composed for the Pianoforte by 
C. Marxrorr. R, Cocks and Co, 

Mr. Marriott has here produced a set of quadrilles thoroughly 
dansante. Their themes are agreeable, and the music presents no 
difficulty to an average player. On the titlepage is a portrait of 
a Maltese terrier, very much alert. 


God Save the Queen, God Bless the Prince of Wales, God Bless 
our Sailor Prince. God Bless the Prince of Wales. Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Brinuky Ricuarps, R. Cocks and Co 

The first three of these loyal pieces are published in the cheapest 

Possible form, so as to be used where large numbers of copies have 

to be supplied. There is nothing new to say about them ; and, as 

Tegards the fourth, Mr. Richards’s transcriptiou of his now famous 

air, it will suffice to point out that he has refrained from over- 

louding the theme with ornamert. 


Our Noble Prince, Thank God, is Spared! Thanksgiving Song. 
Written and composed by Louts EMANUEL Jerr enys, 

This is another loyal effusion, suggested by the happy recovery | 
of the Heir Apparent, which will be popular, we suppose, for a 
season. At all events, it has received grateful acknowledgment 
from the parties most immediately interested in the event it cele- 
brates—Her Majesty and the Princess of Wales. 


Slumber Song for Voice and Piano. Composed by ConsTaANTINE 
Buxcet, A, Hammond and Co, 

A somewhat ambitious movement, andantino, in C major, the 
melody given chiefly to the violin, with arpeggio accompaniment 
for piano. There is a tendency to abrupt transitions into remote 
keys, against which M, Burgel will do well if he guard himself. 
Otherwise we have nothing but commendation for the piece. It 
is well written, pleasing, and not so difficult as to be unfitted for 
amateurs, Works of the sort are becoming more and more neces- 
sary now that the home use of other instruments than the piano 
is sprending fast. 


The Heavenly Tear, Adapted to English words by Miss Macfarren ; 
music composed by Junius Stern. A. Hammond and Co. 
The idea of this song is truly poetical, and Miss Mucfarren has 
given it expression in good English verse. Herr Stern’s music has 
the merit of being appropriate and pleasing, while the accompani- 
ment is studiously made easy. Amateurs may turn their atten- 
tion to the soug with profit, The key is KF major—highest note E. 


Witches’ Dance, for the Aare Se Composed by Bertruoip 
Tours. Novello, Ewer, and Co, 

We have here some light and characteristic music, in D major, 
with just a tinge of what passes current as the supernatural 
element in composition. The piece, though very animated, is not 
difficult, all the passages lying well under the hand. It deserves 
a share of the patronage bestowed upon the class of works to 


lairs under cover: and the exact calenlation, from the number of 
ons, is that, with an allowance of 30 square feet per beast, there 
3s accommodation for 4000; or, allowing 22 square feet yer beast, 
there is a spsce for 5300. At 45 square feet for sheep, there are 
ens for 11,500; or, at 4 square fest for sheep, there are pens for 
4,600. This is about double the extent of cattle lairage under 
cover, and four times the sheep lairage under cover which oxisted 
at Odams’s Wharf. As atest of the sufficiency of this house 
accommodation, take the maximum importation arriving in readi- 
ness for a Monday market; this occurred on Oct. 15, 1865, when 
4074 beasts, 171 calves, 426 pigs, and 14,500 sheep arrived in 
London from Harwich in the course of a Saturday and Sunday. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Deptford market is capable 
of warmly housing, feeding, and watering any number of foreign 
cargoes likely to arrive for any one market day. The animals will 
be sold alive in their pens, and then butchered in the abattoir. 
These ranges of fine slaughter-shops have been for.ned of the 
arsenal and store-rooms, a quadravgular pile of brick buildings 
standing midway between the two blocks of lairage shedding, and 
intended for a very different use when they were erected in the 
last century, around the remains of an old monastery, which still 


stands, bearing the date a.p. 1518, The cattle slaughter-houses 
parallel rows, with a court between, each row being 


occupy two 


which it belongs. 


Moy Day. A Cantata. Written by John Oxenford ; composed 
by G. A. Macrarren. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

“May Day”’ is no longer “‘ new music,’’ having been heard all 
England over; but we may, nevertheless, call attention to it here 
as appearing in a new, handsome, and cheap form. 
have sympathy with ** good old English ways,’’ or love for music 
animated by the good old English spirit, will fail to possess them- 
selves of a work which eminently reflects both. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book. Vol. VI. and VII. 


and Co, 

These volumes are wholly devoted to music from the pen of 
Mr. J. L. Hatton. In vol. vi. we have a collection of thirty-five 
— for mixed voices, including new arrangements of old 
avourites, which originally were written for male voices alone. 
In vol. vii. are twenty-four male-voice compositions; and with 
regard to these it will be enough if we mention that they include 
such pleasant acquaintances as the *‘'Tur's Song,’’ ** Beware,” 
Jack Frost,’’ and * Star of the Summer Night.’’ Both volumes 


Novello, Ewer, 


Few who | 


away. Those recollections are sorrows, which it seems to us more 
dignified and more salutary to bury within one’s own mind, or to 
refer to them only to derive from them the inspiration of ma: ly 
resolutious. There is something which is worse than the levity 
which forgets—the levity which makes use of the misfortunes of 
the country for the sake of rhetoric or mere loqacity. Alas! 
it makes one tremble to find how few traces our misfortunes hiv: 
left in many minds. It did at one time appear as though tli 
nation would henceforth be united in a sentiment of common lia- 
bility for tha faults committed, and of zeai to prepare for bett: 
destinies, and that individual ambition and party rivalries would 
be subordinated to the sacred cause of national restoration. but 
that noble ardour endured only for a few weeks, Who now think 
about the ransom we have still to pay? Who recollects tha 
the enemy still occupies a portion of our territory? Only yester- 
day the conqueror made us taste once more the bitterness of our 
defeat by sn insulting despatch. Can it be said that this 
new humiliation has led us to become somewhat more like 
what we shonld be? We have no desire to ignore what 
has been done in the course of the last year to repair the evi! 
caused by the foreign and the civil wars. It would be singular|y 
unjust towards the Assembly and the Government to forget the 
heaviness of the task which was imposed upon them and the devo- 
tion with which they have applied themselves to its accomplish- 
ment. The country has reconstituted a regular Government, re- 
organised its army, met its engagements, and the close of that 
lamentable year 1871 leaves Frauce once more settled in the pro- 
per position of a great people applying itself to labour with that 
courageous industry which is its characteristic. But what hos 
been done is but a trifle as compared with what remains to be» 
done. The great danger at this moment is that the country and 
the Assembly which represents it may regard their task as limite | 
to a simple restoration of affairs. There is a risk that they may 
conceive that they will have done everything when they shall more 
or less have brought things to the point of apparent prosperity at 
which they stood before the war. Lf this idea should pre vail in th: 
end, then the fate of France will be sealed. It isnot a question of 
again becoming the France of former times—not that of 1815, nor 
of 1830, nor of 1851, and we will add no more that of ‘89 or ‘2 
than of 1848. The question is, whether we shall sincerely enter 
upon the course prescribed by new necessities and of practical 
measures; it is a question whether we will frankly accept the con- 
ditions of modern society, If in religion, in finance, in iadustry, iit 
military orgapisation we find nothing better than to return to our 
conscription, our tariffs, our university and scholastic systems, to 
our devotion to Mary, to all that superannuate i, out-of-date, 
childish civilisation, we have, indeed, the right to do so, but at th: 
same time we shall proclaim our incapacity to renew ourselves. 
Now, a nation, like an individual, lives only upon condition of 
continual change ; the progress consists in getting rid of old things 
to adopt new ones. There is, we must say, a cause for uneasiness. 
We have before us as a Government un assemblage of honest aud 
capable men such as the country has not seen for a long time con- 
ducting its affairs. At the head of this Goverament is an extra- 
ordinary statesinan, who has had the honour at an advanced agi 
to render to France such services as few citizens have ever been 
called upon to render to their country. History will pay to M. 
Thiers the debt of gratitude which party passions too often st 
present ignore. History will also, we believe, be more just 
| towards the Assembly than contemporary opinion shows itsel!. 
Placed at a distance, it will perceive that the Assembly has 
shown substantially wisdom, patriotism, and a desire ‘to 
liberty. But while admitting all this, the fact remains none 
the less, that whether it be the fault of the Government 
or of the Assembly, there is still wanting in the direction of 
affairs and the guidance of the public mind some breath of 
| innovation and of boldness. There may be good intentions and 
love of country, that may readily be admitted; but we have not 
seen that vivacity of conception, that ardent emulation which 
urges other nations upon unexplored paths. We know not how 
to represent the future under other forms thym those of the past. 
We dread the unknown. France, with allits revolutions, remains 
bound to routine. It has been our mi-fortune that innovation 
should only be represented among us by Radicalism. But 
Radicalism is only the semblance of progress. It is but a kind of 
routine, one which never can extricate itself from the traditions 
orat rical, theatrical, and demagogic—of our earlier revolutions 
It has nothing in its programme. When it has at'ained to pow:! 
it has only succeeded io provoking reaction by alarming the people. 
Radicalism is but a violent method of dealing with politics. But 


* In 1861 an officer of the Federal Government. acting ou a lynch.) 
impulse, tranegressed the law of nations by forcibly taking the two Con- 
federate Ambassadors, Me-ers, Slidell and Mason, from a British ms! 
steamer—the Trent. Almost immediately and spontaneouly ‘he chi { 
Courts of Europe communicated to the Washington Government their ver- 
dict that this acs was ecntrary to iaternational equity. And this simple 
* collective opinion,” definitely and unitedly expressed, greatly influen: 
the Federal authorities in arriving at their conclusion to surrender the | 
captives. In like manner. it may be confidently expected, a systema 


will find a heariy welcome among societies for the practice of 


divided into ten shops, of which the dimensions are 43 ft, in length | yooul concerted munic, 


utterance of the “collective opinion” of the family of nations, or of the 
chief of them, especially when given forth by a representative body of the!* 
bent jurists Or most intelligent men, would largely restrain war 


| 


can only aggravate our misfortunes, it 
that we stand in need of great changes. 

there, we repeat, is the danger for France 
Aud | oment. France finds itvelf in a crisis of 
ut openeil and the question for it to consider 
syelopme 


‘¢ violence 
al true 


de hecher i will resume its place among nations, 
is wh her it will fall in arrear among the slug- 


cigs the career which, in these times, impels 
#8 


ive pations towards unknown destinies.”’ 

progressive oa in its review of 1871, describes the 
tgant has just elapsed as the gloomiest 
you! Cay Frenchman living has passed through. 
st those twelve months of anxiety and 
yiailiation no trace can be found, it maintains, 
Me angle really consoling day. ‘To find an 
pe lly mournful period in the history of France 
oe aid be necessary to go back to the darkest 
: wT Of the fifteenth century. In the opinion 
ve Patrie, the saddest reflection is that, after 
jilitary superiority, territory, and civic 

jnour, a still more valuable thing has been lost— 
hot the opportunity of national regeneration. 
2 oecasions offered—the fall of Gambetta nud 
the meeting of the Bordeaux Assembly. France 
chould have finished with the revolution ; but, no, 
‘ve trasted to M. Thiers and his expedients, ard 
now Gambetta is again coming to the front, aud 
tt » Germans only await his restoration to under- 
tuke their second invasion, 


tim 
of the J 


losing W 


HOMELESS CHILDREN. 
WepNESDAY Wasa great day for the boys and 
virls received in the training-ship Chichester, the 


farm School, and the refugees in town. In the | 


jirst place they had a good dinner of roast meat 
and phun-pudding, atthe Boys Refuge, in Great 
Queen-street; and immediately afterwards the 
most deserving of them received from the hands 


* the Lord Mayor, in the Freemasons’ Hail | o his 
of Ae oN eee | that his wife, who thought he was dead, had moved 


yposite, tae prizes which had been awarded to 
mm for their good conduct. 

The boys from the Chichester were brought. to 
town early m the day, and, headed by their band, 
paraded mest of the principal streets of the West- 
cud. ‘Their dress naturally induced many of the 
spectators to associate them with the Navy, nor 
was the association altogether an erroneous one, 
as many of these youths, picked up in the streets 
of London, or in sheer despair secking a refuge 
in the homes of the society, have, after pro- 
per training and discipline, passed into her 
Majesty's service. The boys from Bisley—the 
arm School, as it is officially aud appropriately 
denomiuated—who are clad in a more military 
fashion, were also brought to town, and, uniting 
with the inmates of the London home, who are 
cad in more absolutely civilian attire, joined their 
sisters in misfortune and relief at dinner at one 
o'clock, The dinner was, as those provided at 
ihe house in Great Queen-street—not the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, but the cobbler’s shop opposite— 
ulways are, a plain but excellent one, As msny 
slices of good roast beef and browned potatoes ; 
asmuch good, solid plum-pudding—rich, too, with 
its sulidness—as you can eat, and what more can 
auy ouce Gestitute boy or girl desire? Certainly 
nothing more was required by any of the 
youngsters, varying in age from about five to 
jifteen or sixteen, who were present at the banquet 
ou Wednesday. Aud when the move was made from 
the dining-room on the north to the drawing- 
room on the south side of Queen-street there was 
certainly no unsatisfied appetite and no dissatis- 
jied minds among either boys or girls. 

The proceedings in the ‘*‘ Drawing-room,’’ as 
we have ventured to name, ‘for this occasion 
ouly,’’ the Freemasons’ Hall, were of a business 
nither than merely a social character, When the 
650 children who had been the guests of the 
afternoon were seated, the Lord Mayor entered 
the room, accompanied by several of the friends 
and patrons of the institutions iaterested in the 
proceedings of the day. As soon as his Lordship 
lad taken the chair, the children sang ‘** God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.’’ Then Mr. Williams, 
the earnest and indefatigable secretary of the 
association, read a statement of the results of the 
society’s operations since it was established 
twenty-nine years ago, with an income of £180 
\ year, and more especially during the past 
you, showing that from so small a beginning 
there 


had arisen five day and night and ragged 
sbools, four homes, and the training - ship 
in which more than 600 boys and girls 


were being educated. Unfortunately the last 
your's income was £2000 short of that of 1870, 
fac the resources of the institution 
had been crippled. At the same time £3000 
Was specially required to enable the committee to 
tumove the girls’ home from Broad-street to a 
house which they had purchased st Sudbury, near 
Hurrow, and to provide accommodaticn for forty 
nore destitute girls, And this sum it was pro- 
posed to raise from the public as a thank-offer- 
‘ng for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, When 
«. Wiliams had concluded his statement, the 
1 Mayor proceeded to the distribution of the 
s—medals, books, workboxes, and desks—to 
‘ie boys and girls in the schools or the training- 
“ap, and to the young women who, having leit 
chool, have for from one to five years acted 
inestic servants with credit to themselves and 
ction to their employers. As he delivered 
‘ch the reward of his or her good conduct, 
Lordship said a few words of approval and 
ppreciation; and it was pleasant to notice the 
‘dest but unservile air with which tle lads who 
‘4 travelled half over the globe, and young 
ie Who are acting as cooks or nursery-maids 
ighbury or Brixton, received the silver medal 
Ught-covered works which were presented to 
the reward of their well-doing. The 

i to be especially popular with the 
‘os; but the servant-girls, with their plain 
‘i Leat caps, were also warmly applauded 

‘5 aud lasses in semi-military uniforms 
‘su frocks and holland pinafores, who almost 
‘the ha'l, as well as by the ladies and gentle- 
0! “ on: there were not a few who had come to 

hess the proceedings. The prizes having been 
Ssouled, Mr. W. Fitzwilliam moved, and Capt. 
: Hzie scconded, avote of thanks tothe Lord 
» Which was carried by acclamation, the 
“r entioning that letters of apology for 

P ubsence had been received from the Marquis 
‘ou, who was in attendance upon the 

t Wales; and Mr. Scudamore, who had 

I \ to assist the committee in the formation 
bt lestaphic class; as well as from Colonel 
"hat Paylor, who had received into the offices ef 
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the East and West India 


A GROUP OF ENOCH ARDENS. 
Avour eight years ago, during the cotton 
famine, a man named George Byrom left Oldham 


to seek a livelihood in America, leaving a wife and | 


child behind, Upon his arrival in America he 
opened a correspondence with his wife, which, 
however, he shorty after broke off; and, nothing 
being heard of him for some time; it was thought 
he was dead. Last week, however, he returned, 
laden with presents for his wife and child, who he 
anticipated would be ready to receive him with 
Open arms, ‘To his chagrin, he found she had re- 


| married, and was the mother of three children by 


| thus related by the Cineinnati Enquire 


; arm in the war. 


her second husband. At first she refused to re- 
coguise her former husband. The three sub- 
sequently met, talked. the matter over in a 
‘business-like manner,” and agreed that the 
woman should stay with her second husband, and 
the first husband should have his child. 

An event which lately happened in Missouri is 
tA 
one-armed horseman, lately travelling through 
Missouri, stopped at a blacksmith’s shop in Cedar 
City to have his horse shod, The smith noticed 
his empty slecve, and asked him if he had lost his 
He replied with a sigh that he 
had, and added with much emotion that on goiug 
back to his home at the close of the war he found 


away, and he had since been unable to obtain a 
trace of her. ‘What is your name?’ asked the 
blacksmith. ‘J, M. Waldrnp,’ was the reply. 
The smith suddenly released the hoof of the horse, 
over which he had heen bending, and, without 
looking at the ex-soldier, cried, ‘ Follow me into 
the house,’ and hurriedly led the way. Waldrup 
mechanically obeyed the unexpected bidding, and 
was ushered into the preseuce of a comely matron, 
about whose sewing chair three happy children 
were playing. She was the blacksmith’s wife, the 
mother of his little ones, and rose to greet the 
stranger on his appearance with her husband at 
the door. No sooner, however, did she catch 
sight of his face than she uttered a heartrending 
shriek and fainted. In Waldrup she recognised 
her husband. In the firm belief that he had been 
killed in the war she had married the blacksmith 
of Cedar City, and was already the mother of three 
fine children. After the first agitation of the 
assembled group had subsided, Waldrup and the 
smith retired to the smithy to talk the matter over. 
Devotedly as the smith loved his wife, he fully 
admitted Waldrup’s superior claims, and it was 
in the end agreed that she herself should decide 
between them. They accordingly returned to the 
sitting-room, where, after a torrent of tears and 
self-reproaches, the wife came to the conclusion 
that she ought to return to her first husband. 
Suddenly dropping her head, however, onthe black- 
smith’s shoulder, she declared with bitter lamenta- 
tions that she could not leave her children. The 
smith ‘eyed her wistfully’ for a moment, and 
then said, in a husky voice, ‘You shall take them, 
my dear.’ Some hours later, when the steam- 
boat St. Luke stopped at the landing, Waldrup 
went on board with ‘his thickly-veiled and still 
weeping wife,’ and the blacksmith followed, 
leading the children. The boat's bell rang for the 
starting. The dread moment of separation was at 
hand, The captain, the crew, and the passengers 
were affected to tears at the touching scene. 
‘With great drops rolling down his tawny checks,’ 
the smith kissed the children one after the other, 
and bade the mother an eternal good-by. He then 
shook hands long and earnestly with Waldrup, 
and walked quietly to the shore. He never turned 
his face towards the boat, which soon passed out 
of sight, but strode on with head bowed down to 
the home where the voice of his wife and children 
would welcome him no more. Let us hope that 
his grief was sincere.”’ 

Some two months ago a man named Goddard, 
who had been employed for some years at Guy's 
Hospital, but who had recently left that estab- 
lishment, was missing, and no clue being dis- 
covered, it was feared that something untoward 
had happened to him. A short time after the 
body of a man was found in the Thames at 
Battersea, which was identified by Mrs. Goddard, 
without hesitation, as that of her husband. A 
verdict of “ Found drowned"’ was returned, and 
the body was followed to the grave by the wife, 
who has, of course, ever since worn widow’s 
weeds. On Saturday last, however, Goddard re- 
turned to his former home aud was recoguised by 
bis astonished wife. He stated that, being unable 
to get employment, he went to Bright: ny where 
he had been working ever siuce. The body sup- 
posed to have been bis was that of some oue else. 
Goddard has als+ been recoguived by some of his 
former fellow workmen. 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp Kenstnoron.—On Monday afternoon 
Lord Kensington died, at Sandhill Park, near 
Taunton, Somerset, from an attack of brouchitis. 
The late William Edwardes, third Baron Ken- 
sington, born at St. Ubes, near Lisbon, in 1801, 
was the eldest surviving son of William, second 
Lord, by his wife Dorothea Patricia, danghterof Mr. 
Richard Thomas. He was educated ut Eton, and 
afterwards entered the Navy, in 1814, on board the 
Bellerophon, flaz-ship of Sir Rh chard Goodwin 
Keates. He was appointed, in 1826, to the flag- 
ship of Adinire! Sir Edward Codrington, and took 
part in the battle of Navarino, and for his gallant 
conduct on that ovcasion was invested with the 
commaud of the Gunuet. He went on the retired 
list, as a Coptain iu the Royal Navy, in 1856 
In 1861 he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Pembrokeshire. ‘The late Lord, who succeeded 
his father in August, 1852, married (Oct. 12, 
1833) Laura Jave (who died in 1846), fourth 


daughter of Mr. Cuthbert Ellison, of Hepburv, 
0 and by whom he had a family of 
two sons and five daughters. The elde st Son, | 
Colovel the Hon, William Edwardes, M.P. Se 
Haverlordweet, succeeds to the title He was 


| prises one superintendent, 2‘ 


born in May, 1835, and married, in 1867, Grace 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Robert Johnstone Douglas, of Lockerbie. He was 
educated at Eton, and was for some years in the 
Colds'ream Guards, from which regiment he 
retired, with the rauk of Lik utenant-Colorel, in 
1867. After being appointed a Vice-Lieutenaut 
of Pembrokeshire in 1862, he was rx turned, at the 
general election in 1868, the represe ntutive in the 
liouse of Commons for Havertordwe st. 
ARCHDEACON PRatT.—The death is an zr 
of the Venerable John Henry ha ‘A. ke = 
deacon of Calcutta, He was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he took his L.A. degree 
in 1833, when he was Third Wrangler, the 
Masters of Christ's and Sidney Suss x Colleges 
being also Wranglers. In 1838 he was appointcd 
to a chaplaincy in connection with the East India 
Company, and in ’50 was nominated to the. Arch- 
deacoury of Calcutta, which he held up to the 
time of hisdeath, He was the author of “ Mathe- 
matical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy,’’ 


** Scripture and Science not at Variance,” and 
some other works, 
Tur Rev. Dr. Dixon.—The Rev. James 


Dixon, D.D., an eminent Wesleyan ministe r, died 
on Thursday se'nnight, at his rc sidenc e, Wellesley- 
terrace, Manningham, at the age of cighty- 
three. With the exception of the Rev, Thomas 
Jackson, he was the oldest minister in the 
Wesleyan Society. He was widely known as 
the author of several theological and bio- 
‘graphical works, He was, some years ago, 
the President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
He was a_ representative of the Conference 
| on one occasion in avisit to the United States. He 
was a prominent and influential leader in Con- 
ference, aud the ernest promoter of its various 
| mission schemes. He began his mission life at 
Gibraltar in 1812, and, returning home after a 
brief interval, he continued to labour a& an eucr- 
getic and untiring minister on circuit in various 
parts of England for the long period of nearly 
sixty years. He was an able and eloquent preacher, 
and was exceedingly cffective as a platform 
speaker. Tle had resided in Bradford during the 
last twelve years, and had continued his pulpit 
ministration to a very recent period. He had lost 
his sight some years ago, and was popularly kzown 
as **the blind preacher.’’ In the pulpit he hada 
most patriarchal and venerable appearance, and 
was often compared in this respect to Wesley. His 
mental faculties remained unimpaired to the last 
moments of his life. His loss will be deeply re- 
gretted throughout the Wesleyan Society. 


A PorsontnG Case In MARYLAND.—The trial 


; of Mrs. Wharton, at Annapolis, begun on Dee. 4, 


excites much interest in the United States, and is 
likely to be of great length. Mrs. Wharton, the 
widow of Major H. Wharton, of the United 
States army, is charged with the murder, by 
poison, of General Ketchum, a retired officer of 
the Quartermaster-General’s departwent. The 
two families, the Whartons and the Ketchums, 
were on terms of intimacy, and General Ketchum 
had lent Mrs, Wharton 2600 dols., for which she 
gave him her promissory note, paying the interest 
half-yearly, According to the case for the prose- 
ceution, General Ketchum, ia June last, went to 
visit her at her house in Baltimore, taking (as is 
believed) the note with him, in order that he 
might receive the amount lent to her, as she in- 
tended to go to Europe, and he might want the 
money before her return, or, as he said to his son, 
might never see her again, she being in delicate 
health. He had not been long at her house be- 
fore he was taken ill, and in four days he died. 
The symptoms led the physician to suspect that 
poison had been taken; and the indictment is 
described as charging poisoning by tartar emetic, 
by yellow jasmine, or by some poison unknown. 
The physician first prescribed creosote, afterwards 
yellow jasmine, and later (on using a catheter) had 
occasion to give chloroform, followed by chloral. 
Mrs. Wharton purchased tartar emetic while 
General Ketchum was at her house, and used that 
drug at night (in the presence of one of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution) for a plas‘er which she 
applied to her chest. She was frequently with 
General Ketchum during his illness, There was 
evidence tending to show that she administered 
an overdose of medicine, and thatit had a different 
appearance from that made up from the prescrip- 
tion and produced in court, the one being cloudy 
and the other clear. The post-mortem examina- 
tion developed no natural cause of death; tartar 
emetic was found. A witness, deposing to General 
Ketchum's condition while ill, stated that he said 
he was getting better, but had been quite ill; that 
Mrs. Wharton had poisoned him in a glass of 
lemonade. The prisouer’s counsel objected to this 
“jocular remark"? being given in evidence ; it 
does not appear that it was made in Mrs, Wharton’s 
presence ; the stutement is described as unex- 


pected, and it was expunged. ‘The deputy 
marshal of police deposes that after General 
Ketchum’s death he told Mrs, Wharton 


that she ought not to think of leaving for Europe 
until the affair was cleared up; she thanked him 
for all the information he had given her in the 
case, and requested his acceptance of a 20-dol. 
note; but he declined it, saying he could not take 
presents. When the General s clothes were packed 
up, to be sent to his house after his death, his vest 
could not be found. On inquiry, Mrs. Wharton 
said it was in her war robe, and it was found 
there. Her promissory note for 2600 dols. cannot 
be found. She alleges that she paid it off some 
months before, and then destroyed it. She also 
claims that General Ketchum is in her debt; that 
she handed to him four Five-Twenty Bonds for 
1000 dols. each, to be sold by him and ¢ mverted 
into other bonds. There were no witnesses to 
either of these transactions; and it is stated 
thet there is no trace of either in General 
Ketchum’s books, which were kept with minute- 
ness, There is another indictment for attempting 
to poison Mr. van Nees, a bank clerk, who had 
transacted financial affairs for Mrs. Wharton, and 


| who called at her house when the General was 
| staying there. 


Tur Tuames Potice.—This force now com- 
) inspectors, and 111 


constables, or a total strength of 141 mev. The 


| range of duty is limited above by Chelsea Bridge 


and below by Barking Creek, and the river is 
divided, for purposes of surveillance, into three 
districts, The first extends from Chelsea Bridge 


| receivers of stolen goods, 


to London Bridge, and has as its leat 
the Royalist, now moored off the 
middle and most important district is siiuated be- 
tween Londou Bridge snd Greeuwich llospital, 
und has its station at the edge of the rive r, in 250, 
High-street, Wapping. The third district ranges 
from Greenw ch to Barking Cr ek, aud has as its 
station the Scorpion, which is auchored eff Polly- 
Wall, near Blackwall. ‘The upper district has 6 
Inspectors avd 27 coustables; the middle district, 
19 inspectors and 66 © yustables; and the 
lowe rodictrict, 4 inspectors and 17 constables. 
There are from sixteen to twenty ordinary 
“duty boats, each being manned by an 
Inspector and two or three constables;” and 
the lospections are carried on day and night by 
reliefs every five or six hours, the boats being kept 
constantly moving in their re spective districts. 
The legal jurisdiction of the force extends to the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 
and the city of Londen and its Liberties, aud 
exists In and on all crceks and inlets of the river, 
as well as the adjacent wharves, docks, and quays. 
The duties of this body of police consist thainly 
in the protection of merchandise in ships, and on 
barges, bouts, and waterside premises, and keep- 
ing the river clear of known thieve 8. They also 
prevent crimps from boarding newly-arrived ships, 
a-sist the oflicers of the Thames Conservancy in 
preventivg sailors and others from throwing 
rubbish into the chauuel, give prompt notice of 
fires on the river to the floating brigades, 
enforce the regulations for the conveyance and 
safe custody of gunpowder and other combustible 
or explosive materials, and assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Smoke Nuisance Abate- 
iment Act. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade has four 
flouting engines on the Thames, situated respect- 
ively at Millbank, Westminster, Bankside, South- 
wark, Platform, Rotherhithe, and off Limehouse, 
There is also an engine stationed off Woolwich 
belonging to the Royal Dockyard. The Thames 
police force was established in 1798, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. Colquhoun and a committee 
of West India merchants, and the force was em- 
bodied with the Metropolitan police in 1839. The 
depredations committed on the Thames before the 
establishment of the police were estimated by Mr. 
Colquhoun at ten millions sterling, between 
10,000 and 11,000 persons being concerned - in 
various modes of robbery on the river. ‘Lhese 
thieves were classified as heavy horsemen, light 
horsemen, imud-larks, rat-catchers,  scufile- 
hunters, &c., all of whom were in league with 
The property exposed 
to depredation on the Thames shortly before the 
estublishinent of the river police was estimated 
at au annual value of more than sixty millions 
sterling. 

JexeMy Dipper in Paris.—Jeremy Diddler 
has found out a new and very safe mode of getting 
a good Christmas dinner gratis. He looks out in 
the streets for a decently-dressed young man 
loafing about, and tells him he knows his parents, 
The youth naturally enough mentions their names 
and something about them, and speedily fancies 
that Jeremy knew beforehand what he tells him. 
Mr. Diddler then asks his youhg friend to take a 
repast with him in the nearest restaurant— 
say Philippe’s, in the Rue Montorgueil. A 
youthful appetite rarely refuses such an offer, 
and the pair are speédily installed at a table 
served with fish, flesh, and fowl, and the most ex- 
pensive wines. When coffee is brought in, the 
host leaves the table for a moment, saying he is 
going to buy some cigars, No suspicion is excited, 
for, according to all tavern usages, one of two 
diners is considered good security for his com- 
panion. But the unconscious accomplice in the 
swindle remains, probably asking for more liquor 
to while away the time till lights are put out. 
Then the ¢éelaircissement comes. He has not a 
crown in his pocket, and declares that he 
knows nothing of the “ friend’? who asked him 
to dinner. He passes the night in the lock-up, and 
the next morning is claimed by his friends and 
released, nobody knowing what has become of Mr. 
Diddler, In a case of this kind it was stated in 
the Correctional Court that, three years ago, a 
man left his niece in pledge at Philippe’s, and re- 
turning the other day found she had been adopted 
by the house, and installed as a dame du comptoir. 
The only token she gave of recognising her uncle 
was to instract the waiter to tell him that if he 
wanted cigars they were to be had inthe house, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Dre. 29, 

BANKRUPTS.—R. YATE, Mayfair, clerk—G. BARRETT 
Kingston-on-Hull, joiner —W. JOHNSON, Matlock, iron- 
monger—J. SIMPSON, Birmingham, coal merchant. 

; SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, — D. STEWAKT, Lochlee, 

‘armor. 


1-quarters 
Tomple. The 


‘Tumepay, Jan, 1. 

BANKRUPTS.—W, H. SMITH. Bermondsey, ropemaker—F. 
ATWOOD, Brivhton, boot and shoe machinist—J, HIPKINS, 
‘3 E i EEGAN, stock- 

vort, draper—W. DAY, Nottinghar ‘T. MOFFATT, 
Manchester, commission agent—J, ?. MACKINNON, Ryde—T 
ROBBINS, Birmingham, leather merchant—F. ©, SILOOCK, 
Casttenham, auctioncer—H.WRIGHT, Birmingham, attorney- 
at-law. 

SCOTCH SEQU ESTRATIONS.—P. COUTTS, Dundee,watch- 
—J. CRAWFORD, Cambuslang, ionkeeper—C. REID, 
y. farmer —W, HASTINGS, Symington, miller — J, 

c BIER, Edinburgh, hairdresser—J,O., WRIGHT and R. R 
MACDONALD, Glasgow, bottlers. 


- ARTIFICIAL 
EYES, LEGS, ARMS, & HANDS, 
GROSSMITH’S 


PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS— 
with patent action Knee and Ankle 
Joints—enable the patient to walk, sit, or 
ride with ease and comtort, wherever am- 
putated, They are lighter in weight, less 
expensive, and more durable than any 
self-acting 1 hitherto introduced, and 
sworn by Ladies and Children with 
pertect safety, They were awarded the 
st medals at the London and Paris 
Great International Exhibitions, and pro- 
nounced by the Surgical Juries to be * ex- 
cellent in manufacture, well constructed, 
na system superior to all others,”” 

PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL 
EYES have now been brought to the 
greatest. perfection, and are so easy of 
adaptation that they are fitted in afew 
minutes, without pain or operation, in 
any case Where sight hws been lost. The 
colours are etly matched, and a 
movement oth ved precisely in accord- 
ance with the action of the natural eye, 
They are the onty Artificial Eyes which 
have been awarded Vrize Medals at the 
Great International Exhibitions of 


London, Paris, and Dublin, 


MANUFACTORY, 
175, FLEET-8TREET, LONDON 
Kotabliohed 1700 
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year's rentof astall has been lost since the aponingat th te tpacious 
and handsore struc ur, th is to be ferred than the very opposite 
conditions prevailing at Dep ford way conduce to firilure, or, at 
least, to a great waste of capability. Certainly, a fine chance has 
pr sented itself for greatly auvmenting the meat supply of the 
metropolis through the rivalry of two adequate markets. So far 
as the sauitary question is concerned, we seem to be less wise 
than were those cinzeus of Loudon who, in the year 1380, petitioned 
that bu:chers might be forced to kill their beasts at Knights- 
bridge. Even it the bone-boiling and other abominations of Belle 
Isle do not spring up is the neighbourhood of the new market, it 
will be alinost impossible to prevent subordinate nuisauces such 
us are inseparable from the ager gation of large nuubers of 
animals, and it is feared that there will be speedily at work in- 
fluences suflicient to bafile the ¢ ntinucus efforts which have been 
made by Mr W. J, Evelyn, the benevolent oaner of the sur- 
rounding property, to promote the health and comfort of the 
poorer inhabitants of Deptford, 

The dockyard, comprising an area of twenty-two acres, 
of « generally trapezium shape, with a river frontage of 
lW12ft., included # tidal basin of an ame and a quarter 
in extent, with seven “sips,’’ or deep excayatious, in wh'ch 
vessels were built, these being covered by four great sheds, 
and nearly half the remainder of the ares wns occupied by 
reuges of buildings, hous s, yards, and gardens, The object of 
the City Markets Committee was not to clear this space a d then 


erect such & handsome and complete market as should throw into | 


the shide the accommodation at Isliogton, and equal the design 
which has transformed and adorned Smithfield, but merely to 
construct © market, ‘tin such a manner,’’ says the Markets 
Committee's report, ‘fas appearcd to be suflivient to meet the 
requirements of the Act.’’ The officers of the Privy Council 
obliged the committee to provide a considerably greater extent 
of accommodation than the committee itself originally pro- 
jected, and the Corporation having let slip a very large portion 
of the whole period allowed them for the work by the Act 
of 1869, the only plan available was to utilise the ship-building 
sheas, supplement them by rapidiy-constracted buildings 
with: little brickwork, and convert some of the substantial and | 
roomy stores or workshops into slaughter-houses, The admirable | 
arr ngements by which all this has been c:rried out were designed | 
by Mr. Horace Jones, F.R.1.B.A., the City Architect, who 
desigued the Smithfield Dead-Meat Market, and the new library | 
and museum, the new roof, aud other important improvements | 
at the Guildhall. In July last operations commenced by the | 
demolition of certain buildings, and by tilling up the slips—princi- | 
pally with the earth aud rubbish excavated from the site of the 
new Law Courts, and partly with mud dredged from the river bed 
for the purpose. The conversion and erection of buildings was 
hardly commenced till September, and the heaviest part of the | 
vork was the transformation of the Admiralty store-houses into 
sluughter-shops. By connecting together the three great sheds 
around the dock basin the architect bas formed the principal | 
rvofed-in area, in ground plan of a pentagonal horse-hoe form, | 
with the basin in the middle, and the side next the river left un- | 
covered, From the two ends of this horseshoe range of lairs, two 
separate piers or landing-stages, 350 ft. apart, project into the 
river; and a third landing-stege, 400 ft. further east, is provided 
for a long shed, which stands apart from the other lairs. Each 
pier, consisting of timber-work of a very strong and superior 
character, projects 172 ft. from the frontage, terminating in a 
transverse stage 95 ft, in length, flanked by dolphin piers; and 
upper aud lower fixed platforms, one 14 ft, above the other, are 
being constructed for unloading at hich or low tide. At low tide 
there is a depth of 12ft. or 13 ft, of water, so that steam- 
vessels can lie alongside the pier-head to discharge cargo | 
at any state of the river, and three vessels may be unloading 
simultaneously, Should disease appear in any of the cargoes, 
one pier, or two, out of the three may be keptdisinfected. Cattle 
and sheep will walk off the ship along a gangway, just as pas- 
sepgers pass off a river steam-boat; and Myr. Philcox, the clerk of 
the market, has contrived an arrangement of gates and of 
removable posts and chains for receiving the animals at any part 
of the stage front and preventing accidents. A traversing steam- 
crane, With a jib projecting 35ft., will land in a sling any animal 
unable to make his own exit from the ship. Close by the shore- 
end of each pier is a house for the immediate slaughter and melt- 
ing down of any animals condemued as unfit for human food ; an | 
excellent arrangement being contrived for hoisting each carcass, 
lowering it into strong iron cylinder, something like a steam- 
boiler set on end, and digesting it by means of steam of a high | 
pressure, Animals not condemned by the inspectors will passinto | 
the covered lairs or pens; and the horseshoe range of sheds is 
divided, by two brick walls, into four large comparttaents, for the | 
better separation of healthy and suspected cargors. The shed- | 
roofs of the ‘‘slips,’’ some 80ft. or 90 ft. in hoight to the ridge, 
were open at the sides; but these have been converted into | 
houses, by side inclosures of wood framing, the lower portion | 
boarded, the upper part glazed, with a large aggregate area of | 
opening panes and of glass louvres inserted for ventilation. The | 
ens are paved with brick on edge, and the roadways, of 20 ft. | 
readth, passing down the centre of each building are of granite | 
pitching. The new roofs uniting together the slip-shedsare of wood _ 
aud slate, carried upon iron pillars, and are about 15 ft. in height. 
In one place have been fitted up a few iron pens, constracted of | 


iron stanchions and round bars, while some sheep-pens, with | 
opening and shutting hay-racks, testify to the ingenuity of Mr. | 
Rudkin, their designer. But nearly all the cattle and sheep pens 
are constructed of stout oak posts and bars, two different varieties | 
of headstall for feeding and watering having been contrived 
according to the practical knowledge of Mr. Rudkin and Mr. 
Brewster, two active members of the City Markets Committee. | 
Water-troughs of wood, connected together by short lengths of 
pipe, are fitted in most of the cattle-pens ; but some have smaller 
troughs of iron, and water is turned on bya cock at the end of 
each row of headstalls, the cast-iron water mains being filled by 
the Kent Waterworks Company from their artesian wells. 
hay-racks are hoisted in the sheep-peps, 
at night by gas standards. The cattle pens are 24 ft. wide, and 
60 ft. to-90 f&. long, according to the breadth of the building; 
the pens running transversely from the central roadway to the side 
wall, while 6 ft.-broad passages divide pen from pen. Each sheep 
pen measures 27 ft in length by 10 ft. wide, the fences consisting 
of wooden uprights, with iron round bar rails; and small iron 
drinking-troughs are placed upon the ground and connected by 
pipes, so that water flows from one to another. 


| ina day at Odams’s Wharf would not have been found quite 


keys, 
| Otherwise we have nothing but commendation for the piece. 


Tron | 
Each lair is well lighted | 
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hats by iren pillars rupportinzg truss dad girders, 
height ix abut 22 fs) ‘The parttions sre of #007, the lower por- 
tion closed, the upper part consix' ing of oper nprigh® we of rails. 
The floor is usphalte, except that ahent one turd vext the 
slaughtering end is paved with lire thre tor es. _ A | wooden 
poucd outside the eutrance receives each benst till torn 
comes for the pole xe. Aud here ine in some rer ark~ 
ably ingenious errangements for facilitating the butcher's 
operations and the disposal of the careiss. | The bullock, 
knocked down and dled to death, is to be hoisted up on a 
wronght-iron “ecross-‘ree,”’ which serves in turn for all he bul- 
locks killed in that wey. After being fliyed and deprived of en- 
| trai’s and offal, the car ass wil be hung by the cambrils toa 
couple of h oks, which can traverse a pair of s ispended rails or 
| irou bars, and is thus made to pass easily to the exit end of the 
| slanghter-shop. When ‘set’’ and cut into sides of beef, each 
| side will be still supported until purposely lower d into the 8 es 
man's van backed iu at the doorway for the purpore. The heist- 
ing is effected by a crab or windlass turued by hand ; an 1 for the 
traversing and lowering of the meat are provided simple arrange- 
ments of chains and pulleys, of which the action caunot be weil 
described without a diagram, There are six separate slaughter- 
houses for sheep—namely, three measuring 42 ft, by 24ft each, 
and three measuring 28 ft. by 24 ft. each; and, as 3800 to 
450 sheep can be hong up in one house, this amounts to an 
accommodation for killing 2200 sheep without removal At 
Odams’s Wharf four sheep slaughter-houses, each of 50 ft. by 
15 ft., were found suflicient for the killing of 3500 sheep 
per day, At that wharf were also eleven cattle slaughter- houses, 
consisting of three measuring G60 ft. by 8° ft. each, and eight 
measuring 50 ft. by 16 ft. each, in which were sometimes bute hered 
as many as 700 beasts perday. And if this space of 11,800 rquare 
feet in eleven shops was capable of such a rate of performance, 
the Deptford space of 19,700 square feet in twenty shops ought 
to permit of many more cattle being slaughtered in the sume time 
The maximum rate of slaughtering 700 bullocks and 3500 sheep 


hos 


sufficient for emergencies which may occur, such as very hot 
weather, the detention of vessels by fog or by stormy weather, or 
a glut attracted by a sudien rise in prices. Hence it appears that | 
ample accommodation for both buying and butchering is provided 
at the Deptford market ; and, indeed, the smaller fittings, such as 
the ‘‘crutch”’ and the “ fat-tray,’”’ are now in perfect readiness 
for use. Every arrangement for drainage, cleansing, and venti- 
lation has been carefully attended to, and a long line of marine 
barracks and workshops has been furnished as stables and van- 
houses for use by the salesmen and butchers, with stores for hay, 
offices, &c.; while a tavern and coffee-honse, with a limited 
number of beds, have not been forgotten,— Zim es. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Beautiful Danube. Galop. By Jouann Strauss, A, Hammond 
and Co, 

The name of Strauss will be accepted as suflicient recom- 
mendation for this galop. On its merits, however, the piece 
is worth attention. Its grace aud vigour, as well as its adapted- 
ness to the general run of performers, are indisputable. 


The Wide- Awake Quadrilies, Composed for the Pianoforte by 
C, Marniorr. R, Cocks and Co, 

Mr. Marriott has here produced a set of quadrilles thoroughly 
dansante. Their themes are agreeable, and the music presents no 
difficulty to an average player. On the titlepage is a portrait of 
a Maltese terrier, very uch alert, 


God Save the Queen. God Bless the Prince of Wales. God Bless 
our Sailor Prince, God Bless the Prince of Wales. Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Brintey Ricnanps. R. Cocks and Co 

The first three of these loyal pieces are published in the cheapest 

Possible form, so as to be used where large numbers of copies have 

to be supplied. ‘There is nothing new to say about them; and, as 

Tegards the fourth, Mr. Richards’s transcriptiou of his now famous 

air, it will suffice to point out that he has refrained from over- 

loading the theme with ornamert. 


Our Noble Prince, Thank God, is Spared! Thanksgiving Song. 
Written and composed by Louis EMANUEL Jerrenys. 

This is another loyal effusion, suggested by the happy recovery 
of the Heir Apparent, which will be popular, we suppose, for a 
season. At all events, it has received grateful acknowledgment | 
from the parties most immediately interested in the event it cele- | 
brates—Her Majesty and the Princess of Wales, 


Slumber Song for Voice and Piano. Composed by ConsTANTINE 
Buxce., A. Hammond and Co, 

A somewhat ambitious movement, andantino, in C major, the 
melody given chiefiy to the violin, with arpeggio accompaniment 
for piano, There is a tendency to abrupt transitions into remote 

against which M, Burgel will do well if he guard himself. 
It 
is well written, pleasing, and not so difficult as to be unfitted for 
amateurs, Works of the sort are becoming more and more neces- 
sary now that the home use of other instruments than the piano 
is sprending fast. 


The Heavenly Tear, Adapted to English words by Miss Macfarren ; 
music composed by Jutius Stern. A. Hammond and Co. 
The idea of this song is truly poetical, and Miss Mucfarren has 
given it expression in good English verse. Herr Stern’s music has 
the merit of being appropriate and pleasing, while the accompani- 
ment is studiously made easy. Amateurs may turn their atten- 
tion to the song with profit. The key is E major—highest note E. 


Witches’ Dance, for the Sars mf Composed by Berruoip 
Tours. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

We have here some light and characteristic music, in D major, 
with just a tinge of what passes current as the supernatural | 
element in composition. The piece, though very animated, is not | 
difficult, all the passages lying well under the hand. It deserves | 


By a rough estimate there must be more than 5} acres of these 
lairs under cover: and the exact calenlation, from the number of 
ens, is that, with an allowance of 30 square feet per beast, there 
3 accommodation for 4000; or, allowing 22 square feet yer beast, 
there is a spxce for 5300. At 45 square feet for sheep, there are 
ens for 11,400; or, at 4 square feet for sheep, there are pens for 
4,500. This is about double the extent of cattle lairage under 
cover, and four times the sheep lairage under cover which existed 
at Odams’s Wharf. As «test of the sufficiency of this house 
accommodation, take the maximum importation arriving in readi- 
ness for a Monday market; this occurred on Oct. 14, 1865, when 
4074 beasts, 171 calves, 426 pigs, and 14,500 sheep arrived in 
London from Harwich in the course of a Saturday and Sunday. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Deptford market is capable 
of warmly housing, feeding, and watering any number of foreign 
cargoes likely to arrive for any one market day. The animals will 
be sold alive in their pens, and then butchered in the abattoir. 
These ranges of fine slaughter-shops have been forned of the 
arsenal and store-rooms, a quadrangular pile of brick buildings 
standing midway between the two blocks of lairage shedding, and 
intended for a very different use when they were erected in the 


last century, around the remains of an old monastery, which still 
stands, bearing the date a.p. 1518, The cattle slaughter-houses 
two parallel rows, with a court between, each row being | will tind a heariy welcome among socie 
into ten shops, of which the dimensions are 43 £t, in length ' yocul concerted music, 


duvided 


a share of the patronage bestowed upon the class of works to | 
which it belongs. 


Moy Day. A Cantata, Written by John Oxenford ; composed 
by G. A. Macrarrrn. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

“May Day”’ is no longer “ new music,’ having been heard all | 

England over ; but we may, nevertheless, call attention to it here 

as appearing in a new, handsome, and cheap form. Few who 


have sympathy with ‘good old English ways,’’ or love for music | 


animated by the good old English spirit, will fail to possess them- 
selves of a work which eminently reflects both, 


Novello's Part-Song Book, Vol. VI, and VII. 


and Co, 

These volumes are wholly devoted to music from the pen of 
Mr. J. L. Hatton. In vol. vi. we have a collection of thirty-five 
pieces for mixed voices, including new arrangements of old 
favourites, which originally were written for male voices alone. 
In vol. vii. are twenty-four male-voice compositions; and with 
regard to these it will be enough if we mention that they include 
such pleasant acquaintances as the ‘‘‘Tur's Song,’’ ‘ Beware,” 
* Jack Frost,’’ and * Star of the Summer Night.’’ Both volumes 


Novello, Ewer, 
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— 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL re 
PEACE, FOR PRESERVING 

Mr. J. Stuart Mitt, in his “ Representative 
says of the United Stites, “ The tribunals which act as w 
between the Federal and State Goveruments naturally ala : a a 
sli d:sputes betwern two States. The usual remedies },, és 
nations—wae and diplomacy—being prec'uded by the Fede Se 
Union, it is 1ecessary that a judicial remedy should gs pply ¢] : 
place, The ‘Supreme Court’ of the Feleration disp uses” i ; 
national law, and is the tirst great example of what is now or... 
the most promivwnt wants of civilised soc.ety—a real j); 
national tribunal.’’ The force of the decisions of such atria, 5 
would be mainly or wholly that of moral power, It is not t» wits 
assumed that this power would absolutely render wars imp esi] 
or sneceed in reconciling all cases of international dispute 1 
would go very far in that direction. It would be an infinit 
over the existing system «f brate force ; and it would prevent 
wars at last, if not all. Some able writers—as, for ex), 5) 
Professor Sceley and Mr. Frederick Seebobm—have adyoout..) 
“the ultimate sancti n of international law is physical farce. 
and that the representative Court of Jurists must have power } 
enforce their verdicts by the collective armies of the united natin, 
iu whose name they nny speak. Bat notso. As long as api) 
are to be sanctioned at all, it may be that the present system, }) ,:| 
as it is, is a less evil than the possible contingency of the Iya: 
force of afamily of natiors, whomight happeo to be in the wroy 
being united to crush one or more individual nations who y,).!,! 
happen to be inthe right. Truth often resides with the su), 
minority; and even a majority of nations might be wrong, But ¢] 
tyranny of a majority, or of a mob, whether it be a mob , 
nations, a Ku-Klux mob, or a Paris revolutionary mob, is apt to 
be the very worst of tyrannies. Therefore, the final power of 4), 
International Tribunal must be one of law—of Jaw and of mors] 
force alone, Aud such a force would truly be a mighty one. ‘Ih, 
imperfect example of the Trent case * showed that even amid thy 
most excited passions there was great weight attached to th» 
quiet, dignified, collective verdict of the nations when peacefully 
offered. It is precisely upon the peacefulness of the verdic that 
its influence would largely depend; for it is evident that, in many 
cases, the threat of armed compulsion, however delicately ayy: 
distantly implied, would make a high-spirited nation prejudices 
from the outset against the verdict tendered with such an alteria- 
tive in case of non-compliance. 


Government 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
Tue.following article appears in the Temps of Tuesday :— 
“We mnay be excused from taking any glance backwards over 

the disasters which have marked with an ever-evduring sign of 
mourning in the history of France the year which has just passed 
away. ‘Those recollections are sorrows, which it seems to us more 
Gignified and more salutary to bury within one’s own mind, or to 
refer to them only to derive from them the inspiration of m»: ly 
resolutious. There is something which is worse than the levity 
which forgets—the levity which makes use of the misfortunes of 
the country for the sake of rhetoric or mere loqacity. Alas! 
it makes one tremble to find how few traces our misfortunes hiv: 
left in many minds, It did at one time appear as though tli 
nation would henceforth be united in a sentiment of common lia- 
bility for tha faults committed, and of zeal to prepare for bett: 

destinies, and that individual ambition and party rivalries would 
be subordinated to the sacred cause of national restoration. [ut 
that noble ardour endured only for a few weeks, Who now think 

about the ransom we have still to pay? Who recollects that 
the enemy still occupies a portion of our territory? Only yester- 
day the conqueror made us taste once more the bitterness of 0.1 

defeat by on insulting despatch. Can it be said that this 
new humiliation has led us to become somewhat more lil 
what we should be? We have ne desire to ignore whit 

has been done in the course of the last year to repair the evi! 

caused by the foreign and the civil wars. It would be singularly 
unjust towards the Assembly and the Government to forget the 
heaviness of the task which was imposed upon them and the devo- 
tion with which they have applied themselves to its accomplish- 
ment. The country has reconstituted a regular Government, re- 
organised its army, met its engagements, and the close of that 

lamentable year 1871 leaves Frauce once more settled in the pro- 
per position of a great people applying itself to labour with thot 
courageous industry which is its characteristic. But what h»s 
been done is but a trifle as compared with what remains to be 
done. The great danger at this moment is that the country and 
the Assembly which represents it may regard their task as limite | 
to a simple restoration of affairs. There is a risk that they may 
conceive that they will have done everything when they shall mor: 
or less have brought things to the point of apparent prosperity «! 
which they stood before the war. Lf this idea should pre vail in tl 

end, then the fate of France will be sealed. it isnot a question ol 
again becoming the France of former times—not that of 1515, nor 
of 1830, nor of 1851, and we will add no more that of '89 or *!!2 
than of 1848. The question is, whether we shall sincerely enter 
upon the course prescribed by new necessities and of practic:| 
measures; it is a question whether we will frankly accept the cou- 
ditions of modern society. If in religion, in finance, in iadustry, i 
military organisation we find nothing better than to return to our 

conscription, our tariffs, our university and scholastic systems, tv 
our devotion to Mary, to all that superannuate |, out-of-date, 
childish civilisation, we have, indeed, the right to do so, but at th 
same time we shall proclaim our incapacity to renew ourselves. 
Now, a nation, like an individual, lives only upon condition of 
continual change ; the progress cousists in getting rid of old things 
to adopt new ones. There is, we must say, a cause for uneasivess. 
We have before us as a Government un assemblage of honest auc 
capable men such as the country has not seen for a long time con- 
ducting its affairs. At the head of this Goverament is an extra- 
ordinary statesinan, who has had the honour at an advanced ag! 

to render to France such services as few citizens have ever been 
called upon to render to their country. History will pay to M. 
Thiers the debt of gratitude which party passions too often «t 
present ignore. History will also, we believe, be more just 


| towards the Assembly than contemporary opinion shows ibs‘ If. 


Placed at a distance, it will perceive that the Assembly has 
shown substantially wisdom, patriotism, and a desire ‘fo 
liberty. But while admitting all this, the fact remains none 
the less, that whether it bo the fault of the Government 


| or of the Assembly, there is still wanting in the direction o! 


affairs and the guidance of the public mind some breath o! 


| innovation and of boldness. There may be good intentions and 


love of country, that may readily be admitted; but we have not 
seen that vivacity of conception, that ardent emulation which 
urges other nations upon unexplored paths. We know not how 
to represent the future under other forms them those of the past. 
We dread the unknown. France, with allits revolutions, remains 
bound to routine. It has been our mi-fortune that innovation 
should ovly be represented among us by Radicalism. But 
Radicalism is only the semblance of progress. 1 is but a kind of 
routine, one which never can extricate itself from the tradition: 

orat rical, theatrical, and demagogic—of our earlier revolutio: 
It has nothing in its programme. When it has at'ained to pow! 
it has only succeeded io provoking reaction by alarming the peopl’. 
Radicalism is but a violent method of dealing with politics. bu 


* In 1861 an officer of the Federal Government. acting on a lynch-lil 
impulse, tranegressed the law of nations by forcibly taking the two Con- 
federate Ambnssadors, Me-ers, Slidell and Mason, from a Briti-h msi 
steuamer—the Trent. Almost immediately and spontaneously “he cht f 
Courts of Europe communicated to the Washington Government their ver- 
dict that this act was er ntrary to iaternational equit And this eimple 
* collective opinion,” definitely and unitedly expressed, greatly influen: a 
the Federal authorities in arriving at their conclusion to rurrepde two 
In like manner, it may be confidently expected, a sys of A 
or of the 


captives. 


ties for the practice of 


utterance of the “ collective opinion” of the family of uations, 


chief of them, especially when given forth by a representative body of the! 
beet jurists Or most intelligent men, would largely restrain war, 
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if violence 
js still true 
ere, 
And there, 
at this moment. 


can only aggravate our misfortunes, it 
that we stand in need of great changes. 
we repeat, is the danger for France 
France finds itvelf in a rinse 
. the question for it to consider 
developments aires its place among nations, 
is hee it will fall in arrear among the slug- 
a vb the career which, in these times, impels 
ards "ye nations towards unknown destinies.”” 
Poe Patri in its review of 1871, describes the 
cage bas just elapsed as the gloomiest 
i mn any Frenchman living has passed through. 
ata) twelve months es anxiety and 
ati trace can be found, it maintains, 
hatte really consoling day. To find an 
of “tl ne carntal period in the history of France 
is wa be necessary to go back to the darkest 
nos of the fifteenth century. _In the opinion 
: rahe Patrie, the saddest reflection is that, after 
aoe military superiority, territory, and civic 
oor astill more valuable thing has been lost— 
hono the opportunity of national regeneration. 
 cocasious oftered—the fall of Gambetta end 
ae necting of the Bordeaux Assembly. France 
should have finished with the revolution ; but, no, 
“ye trusted to M, Thiers and his expedients, ard 
ane Gambetta is again coming to the front, and 
ti » Germans only await his restoration to under- 
take their second invasion, 


whic 
During those 


it wou 


HOMELESS CHILDREN. 

WEDNESDAY Was a great day for the boys and 
virls received in the training-ship Chichester, the 
Farm School, and the refugees in town. 
{irst place they had a good dinner of roast meat 
and plun-pudding, at the Boys’ Refuge, in Great 
Quee u-street; and immediately afterwards the 
‘ost deserving of them received from the hands 


of the Lord Mayor, in the Freemasons’ Hail | 
ite, tae prizes which had been awarded to | 


oa for their good conduct. 

he boys from the Chichester were brought. to 
town carly im the day, and, headed by their band, 
paraded mest of the principal streets of the West- 
oud, ‘Lheir dress naturally induced many of the 
spectators to associate them with the Navy, nor 
wi is the association altogether an erroneous one, 
as many of these youths, picked up in the streets 
of London, or in sheer despair secking a refuge 
in the homes of the society, have, after pro- 
per training and discipline, passed into her 
Majesty's service, The boys from Bisley—the 
arm School, as it is officially aud appropriately 
denomiuated—who are clad in a more military 
fashion, were also brought to town, and, uniting 
with the ivmates of the London home, who are 
cad in more absolutely civilian attire, joined their 
sisters in misfortune and relief at dinner at one 
o'clock. The dinner was, as those provided at 
ihe house in Great Queen-street—not the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, but the cobbler's shop opposite— 
ulways are, a plain but excellent one. As msny 
slices of good roast beef and browned potatoes ; 
asmuch good, solid plum-pudding—rich, too, with 
its suliduess—as you can eat, and what more can 
auy once Gestitute boy or girl desire? Certainly 
nothing more was required by any of the 
youugsters, varying in age from about five to 
jilteen or sixteen, who were present at the banquet 
ou Wednesday. Aud when the move was made from 
the dining-room on the north to the drawing- 
room on the south side of Queen-street there was 
certainly no unsatisfied appetite and no dissatis- 
tied minds among either boys or girls. 

The proceedings in the ‘* Drawing-room,”’ as 
we have ventured to name, ‘for this occasion 
only,’ the Freemasons’ Hall, were of a business 
iither than merely a social character. When the 
050 children who had been the guests of the 
afternoon were seated, the Lord Mayor entered 
the room, accompanied by several of the friends 
und patrons of the institutions interested in the 
proceedings of the day. As soon as his Lordship 
lad taken the chair, the children sang ‘‘God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.’’ Then Mr. Williams, 
the carnest and indefatigable secretary of the 
socuition, read a statement of the results of the 
wicty’s operations since it was established 
iwenty-nine years ago, with an income of £180 
| year, and more especially during the past 
your, showing that from so small a beginning 
there had arisen five day and night and ragged 

vols, four homes, and the training - ship 
it which more than 600 boys and girls 
were being educated, Unfortunately the last 
your's income was £2000 short of that of 1870, 

‘so far the resources of the institution 
liad been crippled, At the same time £3000 
was specially required to enable the committee to 
tumove the girls’ home from Broad-street to a 
house which they had purchased at Sudbury, near 
Harrow, and to provide accommodaticn for forty 
nore destitute girls, And this sum it was pro- 
posed to raise from the public as a thank-offer- 
‘ug for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. When 
Mr, Wiliams had concluded his statement, the 

ord Mayor proceeded to the distribution of the 
medals, books, workboxes, and desks—to 
boys and girls in the schools or the training- 
i), and to the young women who, having left 
he school, have for from one to five years acted 

‘omestic servants with credit to themselves and 
“:Usfection to their employers. As he delivered 
toerch the reward of his or her good conduct, 
\w Lordship said a few words of approval and 
piteciation; and it was pleasant to notice the 
odest but uoservile air with which tle lads who 
Nad travelled half over the globe, and young 
“olen Who are acting as cooks or nursery-maids 

ilizhbury or Brixton, received the silver medal 
or oright-covered works which were presented to 
Mia us the reward of their well-doing. The 
“\Lors seemed to be especially popular with the 
‘ois; but the servant-girls, with their plain 

unt beat caps, were also warmly applauded 

’ ‘us aud lasses in semi-military uniforms 
“tow frocks and holland pinafores, who almost 
the ha'l, as well as by the ladies and gentle- 

, of \ hon: there were not a few who had come to 
css the proceedings. The prizes having been 
Siouted, Mr. W. Fitzwilliam moved, and Capt. 
‘<nzie sceouded, a vote of thanks tothe Lord 
» which was carried by acclamation, the 

“r nentioning that letters of apology for 
' absence had been received from the Marquis 

tou, who was in attendance upon the 

ce ot Wales; and Mr. Scudamore, who had 
'uiccd to assist the committee in the formation 
tlecraphic cliss; as well as from Colonel 
‘t Taylor, who had received into the offices ef 


Tn the | 
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the East and West India Dock Company one of 
their boys as a telegraphic clerk, at a ralary of 
£30 a year, The Lord Mayor briefly thanked the 
company for the compliment which had been paid 
him, expressing his high estimation of the good 
which was being produced by this association, and 
his appreciation of the services rendered by the 
committee and teachers; and the procecdines 
closed with the singing of the first verse of the 
National Anthem. 


A GROUP OF ENOCH ARDENS. 


AnouT eight years ago, during the cotton 
famine, a man named George Byrom left Oldham 
to seek a livelihood in America, leaving a wife and | 
child behind, é 


however, he shorty after broke off; and, nothing 
being heard of him for some time; it was thought 
he was dead. Last week, however, he returned, 
laden with presents for his wife and child, who he 
anticipated would be ready to receive him with 
open arms. ‘To his chagrin, he found she had re- 
married, and was the mother of three children by 
her second husband. At first she refused to re- 
coguise her former husbend. The three sub- 
sequently met, talked. the matter over in a 


| **business-like manner,’’? and agreed that the 


woman should stay with her second husband, and 
the first husband should have his child. 
An event which lately happened in Missouri is 


| thus related by the Cincinnati Enquirer :—“A 


one-armed horseman, lately travelling through 
Missouri, stopped at a blacksmith’s shop in Cedar 
City to have his horse shod. The smith noticed 
his empty slecve, and asked him if he had lest his 
arm in the war, He replied with a sigh that he 
had, and added with much emotion that on going 
back to his home at the close of the war he found 
that his wife, who thought he was dead, had moved 
away, and he had since been unable to obtain a 
trace of her. ‘ What is your name?’ asked the 
blacksmith. ‘J. M. Waldrup,’ was the reply. 
The smith suddenly released the hoof of the horse, 
over which he had heen bending, and, without 
looking at the ex-soldier, cried, ‘ Follow me into 
the house,’ and hurriedly led the way. Waldrup 
mechanically obeyed the unexpected bidding, and 


was ushered into the presence of a comely matron, | 


about whose sewing chair three happy children 
were playing. 
mother of his little ones, and rose to greet the 
stranger on his appearance with her husband at 
the door. No sooner, however, did she catch 
sight of his face than she uttered a heartrending 
shriek and fainted. In Waldrup she recognised 
her husband. In the firm belief that he had been 
killed in the war she had married the blacksmith 
of Cedar City, and was already the mother of three 
fine children. After the first agitation of the 
assembled group had subsided, Waldrup and the 
smith retired to the smithy to talk the matter over. 
Devotedly as the smith loved his wife, he fully 
admitted Waldrup’s superior claims, and it was 
in the end agreed that she herself should decide 
between them. They accordingly returned to the 
sitting-room, where, after a torrent of tears and 
self-reproaches, the wife came to the conclusion 
that she ought to return to hor first husband. 
Suddenly dropping her head, however, onthe black- 
smith’s shoulder, she declared with bitter lamenta- 
tions that she could not leave her children. 
smith ‘eyed her wistfully’ for a moment, and 
then said, in a husky voice, ‘ You shall take them, 
my dear.’ Some hours later, when the steam- 
boat St. Luke stopped at the landing, Waldrup 
went on board with ‘his thickly-veiled and still 
weeping wife,’ and the blacksmith followed, 
leading the children. The boat’s bell rang for the 
starting. The dread moment of separation was at 
hand. The captain, the crew, and the passengers 
were affected to tears at the toucbing scene. 
‘With great drops rolling down his tawny checks,’ 
the smith kissed the children one after the other, 
and bade the mother an eternal good-by, He theu 
shook hands long and earnestly with Waldrup, 
and walked quietly to the shore. He never turned 
his face towards the boat, which soon passed out 
of sight, but strode on with head bowed down to 
the home where the voice of his wife and children 
would welcome him no more. Let us hope that 
his grief was sincere.’’ 

Some two months ago a man named Goddard, 
who had been employed for some years at Guy's 
Hospital, but who had recently left that estab- 
lishment, was missing, and no clue being dis- 
covered, it was feared that something untoward 
had happened to him. A short time after the 
body of a man was found in the Thames at 
Battersea, which was identified by Mrs. Goddard, 
without hesitation, as that of her husband. A 
verdict of ‘‘ Found drowned"’ was returned, and 
the body was followed to the grave by the wife, 
who has, of course, ever since worn widow’s 
weeds. On Saturday last, however, Goddard re- 
turned to his former home and was recogvised by 
bis astonished wife. He stated that, being unable 
to get employment, he went to Brighton, where 
he had been working ever siuce. The body sup- 
posed to have been bis was that of some ove else. 
Goddard has als» been recoguised by some of his 
former fellow workmen. 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp KenstNcton.--On Monday afternoon 
Lord Kensington died, at Sandhill Park, near 
Taunton, Somerset, from an attack of bronchitis, 
The late William Edwardes, third Baron Ken- 
sington, born at St. Ubes, near Lisbon, ia 1801, 
was the eldest surviving son of William, second 
Lord, by his wife Dorothea Patricia, danghterof Mr. 
Richard Thomas. He was educated at Eton, and 
afterwards entered the Navy, in 1814, on board the 
Bellerophon, flug-ship of Sir R chard Goodwin 
Keates. He was appointed, in 1826, to the flag- 
ship of Admire! Sir Edward Codrington, and took 
part in the battle of Navarino, and for his gallant | 
conduct on that occasion was invested with the | 
command of the Gunuet. He went on the retired 
list, as a Cuptain iu the Royal Navy, in 1856 
In 1861 he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of | 
Pembrokeshire. The late Lord, who succeeded | 
his father in August, 1852, married (Oct. 12, 
1833) Laura Jave (who died in 1846), fourth | 
daughter of Mr. Cuthbert Ellison, of Hepburv, | 
Durham, and by whom he had a family of | 
two sons and five daughters. | The eldest son, 
Colo el the Hon, William Edwardes, M,P. for 
Hayerlordweest, & tile, Ile was 


succeeds to the 


| College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 


Upon his arrival in America he | 
opened a correspondence with his wife, which, | 


She was the blacksmith’s wife, the | 


The | 


born in May, 1835, and married, in 1867, Grace 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
Robert Johustone Douglas, of Lockerbie. He was 
educated at Eton, and was for some years in the 
Colds'ream Guards, from which regiment he 
retired, with the rank of Livutenant-Colot el, in 
1867. After being appointed a Vice-Lientenaut 
of Pembrokeshire in 1862, he was re turned, at the 
general election in 1868, the representative in t 
House of Commons for Haverfordwe st. 
AkCHDEACON Prart.—The death is announced 
of the Venerable John Henry Pratt, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, He was educated at Caius 
( degree 
in 1833, when he was Third Wrangler, oe 
Masters of Christ's and Sidney Sussex Colleges 
being also Wranglers. In 1838 he was appointed 
to a chaplaincy in connection with the East India 
Company, and in '50 was nominated to the-Arch- 
deacoury ef Calcutta, which he held up to the 
time of hisdeath, He was the author of ** Mathe- 
matical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy,’’ 
“Scripture and Science not at Variance,” aud 


he 


| some other works, 


Tur Rey. Dr. Dixox.—The Rev. James 
Dixon, D.D., an eminent Wesleyan minister, died 
on Thursday se'nnight, at his residence, Wellesley- 
terrace, Manningham, at the age of cighty- 
three, With the exception of the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, be was the oldest minisier in the 
| Wesleyan Society. He was widely known as 


| s 

the author of several theological and bio- 
graphical works. He was, some years ago, 
the President of the Wesleyan Conference, 


| He was a representative of the Conference 
on one occasion in avisit to the United States. He 
was a prominent and influential leader in Con- 
| fere nee, and the esrnest promoter of its various 
| mission schemes. He began his mission life at 
Gibraltar in 1812, and, returning home after a 
brief interval, he continued to labour a& an encr- 
getic and untiring minister on circuit in various 
parts of England for the long period of nearly 
| sixtyyears. He was an able and eloquent preacher, 
and was exceedingly cflective as a platform 
speaker, He had resided in Bradford during the 
last twelve years, and had continued his pulpit 
ministration to a very recent period. He had lost 
his sight some years ago, and was popularly kzown 
as **the blind preacher.” 
most patriarchal and venerable appearance, and 
was often compared in this respect to Wesley. His 
mental faculties remained unimpaired to the last 
moments of his life. His loss will be deeply re- 
gretted throughout the Wesleyan Society. 


A PorsontnG Case IN MaryLanp.—The trial 
of Mrs. Wharton, at Avnapolis, begun on Dee. 4, 
excites much interest in the United States, and is 
likely to be of great length. Mrs, Wharton, the 
widow of Major H, Wharton, of the United 
States army, is charged with the murder, by 
poison, of General Ketchum, a retired officer of 
the Quartermaster-General’s departwent. The 
two families, the Whartons and the Ketchums, 
were on terms of intimacy, and Genera) Ketchum 
had lent Mrs, Wharton 2600 dols., for which she 
gave him her promissory note, paying the interest 
half-yearly. According to the case for the prose- 
cution, General Ketchum, ia June last, went to 
visit her at her house in Baltimore, taking (as is 
believed) the note with him, in order that he 
might receive the amount lent to her, as she in- 
tended to go to Europe, and he might want the 
money before her return, or, as he said to his son, 
might never see her again, she being in delicate 
health, He had not been long at her house be- 
fore he was taken ill, and in four days he died. 
‘The symptoms led the physician to suspect that 
poison had been taken; and the indictment is 
described as charging es by tartar emetic, 
by yellow jasmine, or by some poison unknown. 
The physician first prescribed creosote, afterwards 
yellow jasmine, and later (on using a catheter) had 
occasion to give chloroform, followed by chloral. 
Mrs. Wharton purchased tartar emetic while 
General Ketchum was at her house, and used that 
drug at night (in the presence of one of the wit- 
neszes for the prosecution) for a plas‘ er which she 
applied to her chest. She was frequently with 
General Ketchum during his illness, There was 
evidence tending to show that she administered 
an overdose of medicine, and thatit had a different 
appearance from that made up from the prescrip- 
tion and produced in court, the one being cloudy 
and the other clear. The post-mortem examina- 
tion developed no natural cause of death; tartar 
emetic was found, A witness, deposing to General 
Ketchum's condition while ill, stated that he said 
he was getting better, but had been quite ill; that 
Mrs. Wharton had poisoned him in a glass of 
lemonade, The prisoner's counsel objected to this 
“jocular remark"’ being given in evidence ; it 
does not appear that it was made in Mrs, Wharton's 
presence ; the statement is described as unex- 
pected, and it was expunged. The deputy 
marshal of police deposes that after General 
Ketchum’s death he told Mrs, Wharton 
that she ought not to think of leaving for Europe 
until the affair was cleared up; she thanked him 
for all the information he had given her in the 
case, and requested his acceptance of a 20-dol. 
note; but he declined it, saying he could not take 
presents. When the General s clothes were packed 
up, to be sent to his house after his death, his vest 
could not be found. On inquiry, Mrs. Wharton 
said it was in her war robe, and it was found 
there. Her promissory note for 2600 dols, cannot 
be found. She allegesthat she paid it off some 
months before, and then destroyed it. She also 
claims that General Ketchum is in her debt; that 
she handed to him four Five-Twenty Bonds for 
1000 dols. each, to be sold by him and converted 
into other bonds. ‘There were uo witnesses to 
either of these transactions; and it is stated 
that there is no trace of either in General 
Ketchum's books, which were kept with minute- 
ness. There is another indictment for attempting 
to poison Mr. van Nees, a bank clerk, who had 
transacted financial affairs for Mrs. Wharton, and 
who called at her house when the General was 
staying there. 

Tur Tuames Pottce,—This force now com- 
prises one superintendent, 29 inspectors, and 111 
constables, or a total strength of 141 mev. The 
range of duty is limited above by Chelsea Bridge 
and below by Barking Creek, and the river is 
divided, for purposes of surveillance, into three 
districts, The first extends from Chelsea Bridge 


In the pulpit he hada , 


15 


to London Bridge, and has as its head-quarters 


the Royalist, now moored off the Tample. The 
middle and most important district is situated Ve- 
tween London Bridge snd Greenwich Hospital, 
und has its station at the edge of the river, in 255, 
High-street, Wapping. The third district ranges 
from Greenw ch to Barking Creek, aud has as its 
station the Scorpion, which is auchored eff Folly- 
wall, near Blackwall, The upper district has 6 
inspectors avd 27 constables; the middle district, 
19 inspectors and 66 constables; and the 
lower district, 4 inspectors and 17 coustables. 
There are from sixteen to twenty ordinary 
“duty ’’ boats, each being manned by an 
Inspector and two or three constables; and 
the inspections are carried on day and night by 
reliefs every five or six hours, the boats being kept 
constantly moving in their respective districts. 
The legal jurisdiction of the force extends to the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 
and the city of Londen and its Liberties, aud 
exists in aud on all erceks and inlets of the river, 
‘ well as the adjacent wharves, docks, and quays. 
The duties of this body of police cousist mainly 
iu the protection of merchandise in ships, and on 
barges, bouts, and waterside premises, and keep- 
ing the river clear of known thieves. They also 
prevent crimps from boarding newly-arrive dships, 
asist the oflicers of the Thames Conservancy im 
preventivg sailors and others from throwing 
rubbish into the chaauel, give prompt notice of 
fires on the river to the floating brigades, 
enforce the regulations for the conveyance and 
safe custody of gunpowder and other combustible 
or explosive materials, and assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Smoke Nuisance Abate- 
ment Act, The Metropolitan Fire Brigade has four 
flouting engines on the Thames, situated respect- 
ively at Millbank, Westminster, Bankside, South- 
wark, Platform, Rotherhithe, and off Limehouse, 
There is also an engine stationed off Woolwich 
belonging to the Royal Dockyard. The Thames 
police force was established in 1798, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. Colquhoun and a committee 
of West India merchants, und the force was em- 
bodied with the Metropolitan police in 1839. The 
depredations committed on the Thames before the 
e-tablishment of the police were estimated by Mr. 
Colquhoun at ten millions sterling, between 
10,000 and 11,000 persons being concerned in 
various modes of robbery on the river, ‘Lhese 
thieves were classified as heavy horsemen, light 
horsemen, mud-larks, _rat-catchers, — scofile- 


| hunters, &c., all of Whom were in league with 


receivers of stolen goods. The property exposed 
to depredation on the Thames shortly before the 
estublishinent of the river police was estimated 


| at au annual value of more than sixty millions 


sterling. 
JexEMY DippLex in Panis.—Jeremy Diddler 
has found out @ new and very safe mode of getting 
a good Christmas dinner gratis. He looks out in 
the streets for a decently-dressed young man 
loafing about, and tells him he knows his parents. 
The youth naturally enough mentions their names 
and something about them, and speedily fancies 
that Jeremy knew beforehand what he tells him. 
Mr. Diddler then asks his youhg friend to take a 
repast with him in the nearest restaurant— 
say Philippe’s, in the Rue Montorgueil. A 
youthful appetite rarely refuses such an offer, 
and the pair are speédily installed at a table 
served with fish, flesh, and fowl, and the most ex- 
ys wines. When coffee is brought in, the 
10st leaves the table for a moment, saying he is 
going to buy some cigars, No suspicion is excited, 
for, according to all tavern usages, one of two 
diners is considered good security for his com- 
panion. But the unconscious accomplice in the 
swindle remains, probably asking for more liquor 
to while away thetime till lights are put out. 
Then the éc/aircissement comes. He has not a 
crown in his pocket, and declares that he 
knows nothing of the ** friend’? who asked him 
to dinner, He passes the night in the lock-up, and 
the next morning is claimed by his friends and 
released, nobody knowing what has become of Mr. 
Diddler. In a case of this kind it was stated in 
the Correctional Court that, three years ago, a 
man left his niece in pledge at Philippe'’s, and re- 
turning the other day found she had been adopted 
by the house, and installed as a dame du comptoir. 
The only token she gave of recognising her uncle 
was to instract the waiter to tell him that if he 

wanted cigars they were to be had in the house, 
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ARTIFICIAL 
EYES, LEGS, ARMS, & HANDS, 
GROSSMITH’S 


PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS— 
with patent action Knee and Ankle 
Joints—enable the patient to walk, sit, or 
ride with ease and comtort, wherever am- 


main any 
ved, and 


atety. They were awarded the 
highest medals at the Londen and Paris 
Great International Exhibitions, and pro- 
nounced by the Surgical Juries to be ** ex- 
cellent in manufacture, well constructed, 
a system superior to all others,”” 

PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL 


(reat International Exhibitions of 
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ALMANACK for 1872, 


containing, 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PICTURES OF BIRDS 
from Paintings by J. Woif, 
Printed b; ‘hton Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; 
TWELY FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkadie Phenomena, 
wipe peaibe,seta 
welve Lilustrations o! 
THE COASTING ORAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 
The Pi erally of reat Dritaln oe neen's Household 
of Great Britain; the Queen's sehold ; 
hher Majort ‘gp Minuters; Lists of Public Oftices and Officers ; 
Bankers; Law and University Terms; Fixed and Movable 
Festivals; Anniversaries; Acts of Parliament passed during 
Continuation of the 


the Session of 1871; jary of the 


| at prices unheard or unknown for years past. 
Catalogues of the vast Sale sent free on application. 
Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street, London. 
Ladies are respectfully invited to inspect the Stock. 
A guaranteed reduction of 8¢, 11d. in the pound on all goods, 


AT BAKER and CRISP’, 


Silk Gauzes, Poil de Chéevre, Tarlatans, 
China Grass, &c,, in White, Black, and bright Shades of 
Pink, Rose. Blue, Maize, Green, Scarlet, Lavender, &c. ; 
anda choice collection of Grenadines, 12s. 6d, to 18s. 6d. the Dress. | 
Patterns free. née 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-st., London, W. 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN 
ADE BALL-DRESSES. 


Several Hundred New Robes, in every Style and Degree | N MONDAY NEXT, 
of elegance, 182. 9d. to 100s. and following days. 
An elaborate Bock of Engravings free. | SILKS, SATLNS, and VELVETS, 


The “ Kowena,” 4 most charming Dress, with ample Trained Half Price. 
Skirt, in White or any Colour, 


l guinea, & substantial box included. 


ANTLE DEPARTMEN 
NEW MANTLE 
Velvet Mantiles, richly trimmed, pace, 


* * on ” ur 
Velvet Jackets, rich and plain 
* richly trimmed .. 


| QyN MONDAY NEXT, 
and following days, 


VELVETEENS, FURS, and JACKETS, 
Half Price. 


figg: | ()N MONDAY NEXT, 
¥ and following Gaye, 
COSTUMES, MERINOES, and WOOLLEN DRESSES, 


Cloth Mansion, vory Hon in pose, trimmed” x Half Price. 
Cloth Jackets, beautiful variety .. ee . ¥ a = = 

House rg mavelties. eeuse and socee . O*’N MONDAY NEXT, 

Opera Jackets, embroide with gold .. o. le ~ ONT FER Arey . 2 

Oberu Mantles, some beautiful novelties: | HOME and CONTINENTAL GOODS, Half Price. 


Waterproof Mantiles, sleeves and capes se ee 
1 ° circular and also new shapes.. 
Real Seu! Fur Jackets (no advance) ee ° 


“LARGE LOT of CLOTH JACKETS | 


‘(YN MONDAY NEXT, 
POPLINS, GRENADINES, and EVENING 
Halt Price. 


DRESSES, 


Franco - Prussian ‘ bitu: of Eminent Persons ; en 
Christian, Jewish, and. iMchammedan Calendars; Tabies of and MANTLES to be Sold at great! | N MONDAY NEXT. 
ame. ‘Taxes, and Government Duties; Times of High reduced prices “ oe $4 ae ++ 38, Sd, to 10s, Gd, = ’ 
ater; Post- Office Regulations ; ether with a large| A Lot of Velvet Jackets, greatly reduced 258. to 428, CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, and PIQUES, 
amount of useful and valuable informat! one which hee daring Cnfbdren’s Mantles, in all Materials and aie 4a ae Half Price, 
of made the Inivsraatep Loxpon | 8 CG CE ER ee eee 08. gS. Ry oe aE 

Teciecar aan fares os Jptable and elegant companion to the Childeon’s Costumes (Pretty Nevelties) .. 25s. 6d. to 3g8 | N MOND AY NEXT, « 
iW or drawing-room table ; whilst it is universal! acknow-| Polish Ermine Jackets, fall size and for HOUSEHOLD LINENS and OURTAINS 

to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published, Children, upto... oe oe oe -. 3g8 Half Price 

unprecedented demand aor the ee. Tounet Polls ae Circulars, for Opera and} a gs. to 3gs. ae ao ed le 

oi after r stimulates the Proprietor 8 vening . os Fs oo ae oe 4 44 

froster ex fons to cseare for this "~Almanack reception a8 | Shawls of every description +. 58, to 150 gs. N MONDAY NEXT, 
favourable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation | ‘I'rsvelling Railway Rugs .. — .. 10s. 6d, to 3gs. CAMBRIO HANDKEROHIEFS and SATIN SKIRTS, 
second only to that of the ILLveraarep Lonvon News. Fur Carrixge Rugs in grest variety 2 gs. to 7 gs. | Half Price. 


The ILLvsraaTKED Lonvon ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant 
, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
, and forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the 
le. 
oy Abmawack is published at the 
Office of the InivseTRarep Lonpon News, 198, Strand, and sold 
by ali Booksellers and Newsagents. 


DSOME NEW-YEAB'S P 


HAN RESENT. 
HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
OND BUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming # most interesting 
description of the Campaign. In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

Price One Guinea. cs 
Published at the Inivsrrarep Lonpon News Office, 198, 

Strand, W.C.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


(CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.—soth YEAR. | 


Contents or Janu,ny Panr.—Price ti. 


Three Romances of Real Life. © Our Chemist. 
Pevclagmens. | A Loan from the Dead. 
From Palenque to Peten. Matrimonial Curiosities. 
The Fruits of Obstinacy, | Under Canvas in the North- 
A Double Event. West Provinces. 
io m. — | had ong bo rpg 
A Great Money-maker. Chips from India, 
Mr. Arkiey'’s Will, In Four) pie Victim. 
Chapters. Thristmas Pies. 

5 The Month: Science and Arte. 
Chanticleer. Shavers. 
Daniel Maclise. Four piec ‘s of Original Poetry. 
Regimentai Scbriquets. Index and Title to Vol. VIII. 


And Conciusion of an oar Original Tale entitled 
CECIL'S TRYST. : 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway Stations, 


In smell post 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
OTH SIDES’ UF THE STREET: A 
of Early Predilections and their Results By MABRY 
ve. WA , Author of “ The Rev, Dr. Willoughby and 


HE JUDGE'S SONS: A Story of Wheat | 
and Tares. By Mre. E. D. RSNDALL, Author of “ Master | 


Pupil.” 
London; Witt1am Tae, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


IMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION of the 
ROOK OF PFRFUMES—* Le Livre des Partums "— 
with a Prefa o by, Alghosse Karr. large, in Yvo. richly bound. 
silt-edget and ered 400 Engravings, 12 Chromo Plates. Price 
Ss. ; vd t for 104 stamps. 
Bo) y the Author, %, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, 
Cvrnbill, London. 


EXT OF KIN.—A DESCRIPTIVE 


INDEX (of 20,000 names guaranteed) to Advertisements 

wr Next of Kin, Chancery Meirs, Legatees, &c_, from 1700 to 

187, 2s, Sd. by P.O. Order —W. CULMER, 17, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
‘Transcribed for the Pianoforte by the Composer, 4s. ; 

#0, Piano Duet, 4s. Both free by post at half price. ‘We 
fidd it on'y at yn to say of Mr. Richards’s arrangement of 
his own song that simplicity has been well in view, and 
there is nothing in it to puzzie even a .""—Vide Musical 


World. ‘The Song, 4s.; post-free, 24 stamps. The Four-Part 
2 stempse.—Loucou: Published only by Koperxt Cocks 
., New Burlington-street. 


IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 
Let their Piancfortes on Hire for Three Years; after | 
which the inetroment becomes the Property of the Hirer. Eas; 
Terme, trom 24 gs. per quarter, Siasslckreauaiis ore warranted 
and of the | Teambioceure. Pianofortes from l6gs. 104 and 
105, Bish Within, B.C. 


ARMONIUMS.—-MOORE and MOORE’S 
Terms, on 2 a per quarter. Carriage free. 


Uustrated Price-List 
Ware: Booms, 104 105, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C. 


“] GOSNELL and 0O.’S CHERRY TOOTH | 


PASTE is superior to any Tooth Powder, gives | 
teeth a > i ay Ra protects the enamel from ee | 


imp: ry 7 nee to the 5 
JOHUS GOBNELL and 0.3 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for ite | 
. To be hat ot ali Perfumers and Chemists; end at 
passage, 93, Upper Thames-street. London, E.0. 


AIR DESTROYER. —248, High Holborn, | 
London. ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 
Seertuces hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
wo skin. Price 3s, 6d; sent for 64 stamps. Of all Chemists 


EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
with the consequent 
Loss oF Tae 


MONEY, 
RAILWAY Fase GUS AGSUKARCE COMPANY 
RANCE COMPANY, 
AGA’ ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. * 
An Annual payment ef £3 to £6 Js, 

Tneures £1000 at Death, | 
or an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 
£650,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENS\TION, 
Offices, 64, Cormhill, and 10, Regent-rtreet, London, 
Wittiam J. ViAw, Secretary. 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is | 
peed ster Wee Nee, mete | 
sry les ite caperiority, over all others fue darabilis and 


F 


lower prices t) 


‘anic, 
comprising the stocks of two French Manufacturers. Prices 
vary from 29s. 6d. to 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


by @ 

part o: 
udin; 

tame, antics, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 

requisite. 


TENTED).—AIN who value their health aad would prolong 
their lives should wear these marvellous preservatives. 
wre 
| fectiuns, and a safeguard against cholera, smalipox yellow fever, 
and every form of epidemic, 
from & peryard Catalogues, with illustrated sheet of pattern: 
post-free.—A gonts, Messrs. MARTLN & CO.,27,Coleman-st., B.C" 


| POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Londen. 


| Sixpence each. 


illdstratiors of New Mantles, Cx ystumes, &e., 
port free on application. | 
PETER RO. 


INSON’S, i108 to 168, Oxford-street. 
RENCH SILKS (Extraordinary). i 
‘Twenty-seven Thousand Dresses are now being sold at 
n at any time during the late 


N MONDAY NEXT, 
LADIES’ UNDEROLOTHING AND FANCY GOODS, 


alf Price. 
Catalogue of this vast Sale | sent Free. — 


AKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
Doors Open at Ten and Close at Five o' Clock during the Sale 


N MONDAY NEXT, 


| and following Days, 
at prices unheard of for years, BAKER and CRISP wili SUBMIT 
the ENTIR# STOCK of Messrs. Wilkins, Champion, and Low. 
| All goods of the highest class, at a reduction of 8s, lid. in the 


pound, 
198, Regent-street. 
OY MONDAY NEXT, 


and following davs. 
Great Commercial Failure of Messrs. Wiikins, Champion, and 


Low. 
Stock, valued at £16,000, Purchased by 
BAKER and CRISP, 


gs. the Robe, 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


* 

Families are waited upon, ‘free of any extra charge,” 

mperiwaced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in any 
wi 


the country (no matter how distant from London), 
made-up Skirts, 


n excellent choice of articles, incl 


ourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. at a reduction of 37} per cent from their cost prices. 
Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d, 198, Ft oak Catalogues free. 
Making Trimmed Dressee, from 10s. 6d. to 126. 6d., 96, Regent-street, London, W. 


without expensive Suhdries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are 


—Patterns Free, as usual, of all 
executed at the shortest notice. 


BAKER and CRISP'S 


NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON'S NEW 3 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, NEw and REGULAR OC ORENADIN 
256, 258, 200, and 262, Regent-strect, NEW and REGULAR EVENING DRESSES 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London. NEWand REGULAR FANCY DRESSES. 
So RR NEwandREGULAR SILKS ee 
an ’ ) le 
INE FRENCH MERINOS, NEW and REGULAR _ JAPANESE SILKS. 


Double Width, at 1s. 2jd. a yard; a finer 
ya 16. 64d. and Is. 113d. Made of the 

nest Wool and beautifully assorted, with all 
the Newest Colours and Black. 


Pate " 
HENRY GLAVE, me poesia 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP PARCELS of LADIES’ 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street, London. 
Bore CLOTHING.—Suits, 16s. to 45s, 
Hard Wear, 
| Noted for be Ay om 
je an 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate hill, Eonton.” 


| S| € 6 © * 
An immense accumu lation of Surplus Stock EGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent- 
and Uddments will be offered for Sale during », Street, und 26 and 27, Argyle-strest.—The ANNUAL 
the present month, at greatly reduced prices. SALE of the remaining portion of FANCY STOCK has com- 
together with « large stock of Stays, Skirts, menced. and will CONTINUE throughout the month, 
Costumes, Jackets, and other made-up goods, ALLISON and COMPANY, kegent House, Regent-street. 


ie. be ciewred ont * Lg) — time, eubject AKEYS’ \ 
© & very large uction In price. 8 VELLINGTON KNIFE 
Pipe pi gone gay haw pope POLISH.—Old Knives cleaned with this prepara- 
at this sale all kinds of first-class made-up on Dear ge ar ee pert ag Hoe Raat — be A oon 
: any id of knife-boar -C le 
clothing, &c., at a mach Jess cost than the Pockerest 3d. each ; Tins, 64, 1s | 6 6d. oot ocak holes 
sale—Vakey and Sons, Wellington Emery and Black-Lead Mills, 


5 ordinary price of the material. 
ci on parle Frees, MN man Deutsch. Blackfriars, London. 
534 to 637, New Oxtord-street, W.C. | ea GE pce 
953 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA’ 
e Good value for money is desired by all, hence 
the general and increasing demand for Horniman's Pure Tea, 
which is uniform!y strong, wholesome, and truly cheap. 


HEAP BLACK SILKS. 
Rich and handsome, 24 644, and 2s. 114d. a 
yard. A guaranteed sqoes make, by the 
first manutacturers in the world, %. 6jd., 
4. 114, and 4s. 11d, Patterns sent free. 

HERRY GLAVE, 

S34 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


EALTH FLANNEL MEDICATED 
BANDS and VESTMENTS (Dr. DURAND'S PA- 


Genuine Packets are signed 
WHY “Hernmeman. 


rel 
it TINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
i the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. ote the words “KINAHAN’S LL" on Seal, 
Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. W. 


GENTS WANTED for an old-established 

MANURE, Liberal Commission, Address, by letter only, 

R. M., care of Messrs. Dalton and Morgau, Wholesale Stationers, 
46, Southwark street, Borough, London. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by PEPSINE, 
prepared by T. MORSON, 
aad recommended by the Medical Profession, 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes, 


They 
rmanent cures for pulmonary, rheumatic, and nervous af- 


Bands from 308 per pair; flannel 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 


BANDS, for use before and after accouchement. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application to 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
EWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 


Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic stitch, to work by 
hand or treadle, for Family Use.6 gs. Mand-Mechine, &s. 
WHIGHT and MAN x, 143, Holborn-bars, London, &.0, 


from 2%. 6d. 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southam pton-row, W.C., Londen, 
See name on label. 


PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. For Home and School 


Performance. By Miss CORNER. Lilustrated, Po-t-free, 1s :—CISDEKELLA, le. Puss IN Boors, 1s. WaHrr- 
TINGTON, la, BaBws IN THE WOOD. le. BEAUTY aND THE BEAST, ls, MOTHER GOOsK, Is, PRINCE 
SiGi:MUND, A FAIRY EXTRAVAGANZA, Is. 


PARLOUR PLAYS FOR PARLOUR ACTORS. By an Amateur Theatrical. 


Post-free :—ALADDIN, 6d. Rey Kipling Hoop, FROG PRINCE, 64, BO-PEEP and Boy-BLUE, 
THREE Bears, 64, Rosin Hoop, 6d. BLUB BeaAkD, GIANT-KILLKER, 64, THE AMATEUR STAGE, 64. 


THE PRISMATIC SELF-WINDING COLOUR TOP, with over 10,000 


Changes, price 2s. 6d., in Vic orial Box ; and 


THE METABOLASSCOPE, or TRANSPARENT OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 


in Illustrated Box, 2r., srehigbly amusing, ond recommended by Profetsor Pepper. 


SELF-ACTING CHAMPION WRESTLERS. Laughable Amusement for 


Young or Oid, Complete, in Pictorial Box, with Rules, 2a, 


THE MAGIC MOUSE. A i 
Box, with full directions, 6d. most amusing Novelty, in handsome Pictorial 


DEAN’S REIN-JACKET for Children to play at Horses. The reins arranged 


jiver-tike appesrance. Cruet Frames, from 18s.; Corner 
Dishes, £8 88, the set, forming Bight Dishes; Tea and Voflee 
Bet, £8, and qverz omicie 00 in silver 
Patiern. Ivory Table Knives. fall Per 
Ter Dosen £8.d. #8.d,|~ size, Balance Handles, Doz. 
‘ablo Forks 1100 1180|_ very best quality £*.4. 
ditt»? 00 ,, 1160| Table Knives .. 1206 
Spoons: 100 ,, 11890) Dessert Knives .. ouo 
ditto 1 00 ,, 1100) Carvers(perpair) .. 0 6 ¥ 
Tea dpoons 0120 ,, 0 186] Kitchen Knives& Forks 010 6 
Catalogues gratis or t-free. Orders carriage-free by rail. 
Richard and Joho , 836, Strand, London. Established 1318, 
LENFIELD 
STARCH. 
Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her ‘s Laundress says that 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its sw jority. 


Beware of spurious imi ns. 


te the jucket so that they cupnot cut the child's arme however puded, Strong tasty jacket 3 
price 2s. Gu, Wholesale and Retail. at 3 oR ee as Se 
E.C. 


DEAN and SON, 65, Ludgate-hill, 


London, 


CANDLES. 
FIELD'S SELF-FITTING.—These admirable Candles are yearly in in- 


creasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in Spermaceti, Paraffine 
Petro-Stearine, and also in Chamber Candles, 12 in a box. ; 


May be obtained of all dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


WISy 


JAN, 6, 1812 


S000 SS 


M*®. YOUNG TO THE PUBLIC, 
RS. YOUNG'S EXTRAOR 


SALE.—128 and 129, Oxtord-street, Londo: 


RS. YOUNG'S for Lap 
8. or eG 
UNDERCLOTHING, BABY irae ADI Es 
‘ i) " NB, &c.—T have just purchased, and am nN 
ng for sale, a Manufacturer's Stock of the abover ote 
. The 


DINARY 


n, W. 


prices represent a discount of 5s, i " 
fagtoriais and beauty of needlework oe 
— ol @ house, Catalogues of the whole Stock 


128 and 129, Oxford-street, London, W, 


RS. YOUNG'S UNPARALLELED g 4] » 
from ts. 1-Drewera Catalogues post-free, SALE 


RS. YOUNG'S CATALOGUEN « 
for WEDDING PRU NOU ED SALE 


4s. Catalogues post-free. % Dresses tron, 
_148 and 109, Oxford-street, London, W, 


VRS. YOUNG'S BONA FIDE sa 


Chemis 


DBESSING-GOWNS from 18s. 94. © 

L I " bm 188. 9d. Cab e 
Ba: Siatie roi: Ning Mland, to the dom 
ehabiiies: » 48.5 Victoria, 1s, 6d. Catalogues 


eee 
RS. YOUNG'S IMMEDIAT fol 
BABY LINEN. Robes from 5s, ; awd eALE for 
Catalogues post-free. ° “s. 64. 
128 and 129, Oxtord-street, London, W. 


Near Regent-circus. 
MARAVILLA COCOA combines every hig} 
quality in gh 


an wu 
degree. The best Devers ge 


Tavalids and D 
prietors, TAYLOR BRO! i 


MABAVILLA COCOA. ‘Those who have 


not yet tried M. i 
- do well Sedo.” “Moraine wil 
tectiolt 224 justly be, called, the per: 
Medical Journal, ‘i eeee areal 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST 
The “ Globe" says :— ‘ 
“LAYLOR BROTHER 8’ MARAVILLA COCO. 
a eee success, and supersedes every cane Gan schilered 
market, Entire solubility, a delica'e aroma, and a rare concei - 
tration of the purest ele ments of nutrition distinguish the 
Marayiie pcos mess ae thers. For Homopaths and Invalids 
not recomm-nd a more reeav. 7 ° ” 
Bold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocer cee Ceverase: 
e 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
P # 6’S COCO 4 
* By a thorough knowledge of the nat laws whi 
goyern the operations of digestion and nutrition and ve iy jo 
ul application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr 
ope hes provides ony B es ‘ast-tables with a delicately-fla- 
fry erage which m man; ’ tors’ 
bills."—Civit Service Gazette. pn +e es Se 
je simply w boiling water or milk. 
pan x only, AG Packets, labotied,. 
‘James Epps ai J0., Homeopathic Chemists,” 
Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, for Coughs, Throat, Voice 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
ae Inferior kinds ; gy a4 dubstit 
sare 
for the sake of oxtee a 


FO COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


r ‘ 
HE GREAT REMEDY of the Day is 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE; a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases. 

Caution.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy 
of Chilorodyne render it of vita! importance that the publi: 
should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the words 
“ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne,” without which none iv 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the * Times,"’ July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Mauutacturer, J. ‘t. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Kussell- 
street, Lonuon, W.U. 


wKIN DISEASES. 

AKHURSI"S GOLDEN LOTION, a safeand positive cure 
tor Scurvy, lich, Ringworm, Redness, Pimples, and all >kin 
Diseases. 25. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle.—Of all Chemists, and W. 
KH, Akhuret and Uo., 8, Lamb's Conduyit-street, London. 


‘4 ae SI TW 
& MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 
DISEASES, 

The predisposition to is prevented by LAMPLOUGH's 
PYRETIC SALINE. Agreeable, vitulising, and invigorating, 
its effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention. Take it 

as directed. Sold by Chemists and the maker, 
- H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—Mishaps. 
For curing Accidental Harts 
tue Vintment surpasses every linament, lotion, or embrocativn. 
AL immediately soothes the irritated nerves, 
prevents the blood anduly flowing to the seat of injury, 
thus fully goerding against inflammation 
aud tue formativn of a 


7 
HARING-OROSS HOSPITAL, West 
Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation tor 
1 In-Putients cunsteutly, and affords relief to upwards of +" 
cases of accident aud emergency annually, CONTRIBUTIONS 
ure earnestly solicited, enRyY WooLcott, Sec. 


re 7 pS 
Be tise HOME FOR INCURABLES, 
Clapham: rise (instituted 1861). 
Patronees—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES, 
‘Treasurers—George Moore, Beq.; Mr. Aicerman Gibbons. 
Bavkers—Mesors. Barciay. Bevan, and Co., 
5t, Lomburdestreet; aad Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross. 

This Institution extends its operations to ali parts of the 
United Kivgdom. It provides for those afflicted with incurable 
disease @ home for life, with every comfort and medic al 
attendance, 

Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
elections. No person under 20 years of age nor of the pauper 
class is eligible. 

Full particulars and the necessary forms may be procured 
from the Secretary. } 

DONATIONS 4 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are carvestly 
solicited, 

Uttices, 73,(Cheapside, B.C, 

1 OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 

West-hill, Putney-heath, 5.W.— This Charity Is te 
UKGEND NEED of increased SUPPORT, im carrying on its 
extensive operations. m 

‘Lhere are 133 inmates aud'278 pensioners—total, 411. 

In all these cases the betredt is for life. : 

Upwards of 3v0 approved candidates are waiting election. 

To meet the actual claims, and to extend the benefits of the 
| institution, the board depends from year to year upun volun- 
tary contributions, the reserve fand not supplying more than 
one twentieth of the anneal revenue. e 

Persons subscribing at least half a guinea annually, or fly 
guineas at one time, are Governors, aud are entitled to votes 'h 
proportion to the amount, ) 

Orders payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom sub 
scriptions will be thankfully received and all information 
prompsly supplied. 

No. 1, Poultry, E.C, 


Epwanrp WEAVER, Sec. 


Faxpenic Anpnew, Secretary. 
pibehdtllcrmniagaiatig eae 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—DONATIONS are most ur 


gently N&EDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity. 
Contributions will be thankfully received at_ the Hospite H WJ 
the Treasurer, Edward Entield, beq.; by the Secretary ; “ne ©? 
Mr.J. W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Committee. i sabiary 
Gower-street, September, W871, H. J, Keuiy, RB. N., Secretory 
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“a ~ y 
ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Victoria Park. The Com: 
mittee earnestly APY EAL tor FUNDS in support of the exten. 
sive operations of this Lnmitution. The Mospital is entire 7 
dependent on voluntary support. 203,000 Patients have be: 
relieved by the Charity since its commencement, in 1545. 
‘Treasurer—Heury ‘Lucker, Eeq., #0, Gresham-st reet. t 
bankers—Messrs, Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 64, Lombard-street. 
Hengy SeWeLL, Hon, dec. 
Witriaat Jungs, BEC. 
Ollicr, 24, Finsbury-circus, E,C. 
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